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CHAPTER IL. 
OUR BELL. 


“* Oh, the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy- 
tree, 
They grow so green in the North Countrie!” 


Ir was all settled one evening in the 


deep winter time. Outside, a sharp 
east wind was whistling round the 
solitudes of Box Hill; the Mole, at the 
foot of our garden, as it stole stealthily 
through the darkness, crackled the 
flakes of ice that lay along its level 
banks ; and away on Mickleham Downs 
—and on the further uplands that lay 
towards the sea—the cold stars were 
shining down on a thin coating of snow. 

Indoors there was another story to 
tell; for the mistress of the house— 
Queen Titania, as we call her—a small 
person, with a calm, handsome, pale 
face, an abundance of dark hair, big 
eyes that are somewhat cold and criti- 
cal in look, and a certain magnificence 
of manner which makes you fancy her 
rather a tall and stately woman—has a 
trick of so filling her drawing-room 
with dexterous traceries of grass and 
ferns, with plentiful flowers of her own 
rearing, and with a crowded glare of 
light, that, amid the general warmth 
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and glow and perfume, and varicty of 
brilliant colours, you would almost for- 
get that the winter is chill and desolate 
and dark. 

Then Bell, our guest and companion 
for many a year, lends herself to the 
deception ; for the young woman, though 
there were a dozen inches of snow on 
the meadows, would come down to 
dinner in a dress of blue, with touches 
of white gossamer and fur about the 
tight waist and neck—with a white rose 
and a bunch of forget-me-nots, as blue 
as her eyes, twisted into the soft masses 
of her light-brown hair, and with a 
certain gay and careless demeanour, 
meant to let us know that she, having 
been born and bred a farmer’s daughter 
in the North Country, has a splendid 
contempt for the mild rigours of our 
southern winter. 

But, on this particular evening, Bell 
—our Bell, our Bonny Bell, our Lady 
Bell, as she is variously called, when 
she provokes people into giving her 
pet names—had been sitting for a 
long time with an open book on her 
knee; and as this volume was all 
about the English lakes, and gave pic- 
tures of them, and placed here and 
there little tail-pieces of ferns and 
blossoms, she may have been driven to 
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contrast the visions thus conjured up 
with the realities suggested by the 
fierce gusts of wind that were blowing 
coldly through the box-trees outside. 
All at once she placed the volume gently 
on the white hearth-rug, and said, with 
a strange wistfulness shining in the 
deeps of her blue eyes,— 

“Tita, why don’t you make us talk 
about the summer, and drown the noise 
of that dreadful wind? Why don’t we 
conspire to cheat the winter, and make 
believe it is summer again? Doesn't 
it seem to be years and years ago 
since we had the long, light evenings ; 
the walks between the hedge-rows, the 
waiting for the moon, up on the 
crest of the hill, and then the quiet 
stroll downward into the valley and 
home again, with the wild roses, and 
the meadow sweet, and the evening 
campions filling the warm, sweet night- 
air. Come, let us sit close together, and 
make it summer! See, Tita !—it is a 
bright forenoon—you can nearly catch 
a glimpse of the Downs above Brighton 
—and we are going to shut up the 
house, and go away anywhere for a 
whole month. Round comes that dear 
old mail-phaeton, and my pair of bonny 
bays are whinnying for a bit of sugar. 
Papa is sulky ” 

“As usual,” remarks my Lady Tita, 
without lifting her eyes from the 

et. 

= for though an improvised im- 
perial has been slung on, there is scarcely 
enough room for the heaps of our luggage, 
and, like every man, he has a selfish hatred 
of bonnet-boxes. Then you take your 
seat, my dear, looking like an empress in 
a grey travelling dress; and papa—after 
pretending to have inspected all the har- 
ness—takes the reins ; I pop in behind, 
for the hood, when it is turned down, 
makes such a pleasant cushion for your 
arms, and you can stick your sketch- 
book into it, and a row of apples and 
anything else ; and Sandy touches his 
forelock, and Kate bobs a curtsy, and 
away, and away we go! Howsweet and 
fresh the air is, Tita! and don’t you 
smell the honeysuckle in the hedge ? 
Why, here we are at Dorking! Papa 


pulls up to grumble about the last beer 
that was sent; and then Castor and 
Pollux toss up their heads again, and 
on we go to Guildford, and to Reading, 
and to Oxford. And all through Eng- 
land we go, using sometimes the old 
couching-roads, and sometimes the by- 
roads, stopping at the curious little 
inns, and chatting to the old country 
folks and singing ballads of an evening 
as we sit upon the hill-sides, and watch 
the partridges dusting themselves below 
us in the road; and then on and on 
again. Is that the sea, Tita !—look at 
the long stretch of Morecambe Bay 
and the yellow sands, and the steamers 
at the horizon! But all at once we dive 
into the hills again, and we come to the 
old familiar places by Applethwaite 
and Ambleside, and then some even- 
ing—some evening, Tita—we come in 
sight of Grasmere, and then—and 
then e 

“Why, Bell—Bell !—what is the 
matter with you!” cries the other, and 
the next minute her arms are round the 
light-brown head, crushing its white 
rose and its blue forget-me-nots. 

“Tf you two young fools,” it is re- 
marked, “ would seriously settle where 
we are to go next summer, you would 
be better employed than in rubbing your 
heads together like a couple of young 
calves.” 

“Settle!” says Lady Titania, with the 
least touch of insolence in her tone, “ we 
know who is allowed to settle things in 
this house. If we were to settle any- 
thing, some wonderful discovery would 
be made about the horses’ feet, or the 
wheels of that valuable phaeton, which 
is about as old as the owner of 
 — 

“The wife who mocks at her hus- 
band’s grey hairs,” I remark calmly, 
“knowing the share she has had in 
producing them % 

Here our Bonny Bell interfered, and 
a truce was concluded. The armistice 
was devoted to a consideration of Bell’s 
project which at length it was resolved 
to adopt. Why, after going year after 
year round the southern counties in that 


big, old-fashioned phaeton which had 
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become as a house to us, should we not 
strike fairly northward? These circles 
round the south would resemble the 
swinging of a stone in the sling before 
it is projected; and, once we were 
started on this straight path, who could 
tell how far we might not go? 

“Then,” said I,—for our thoughts at 
this time were often directed to the 
great masses of men who were marching 
through the wet valleys of France, or 
P keeping guard amid cold and fog in the 
trenches around Paris,—‘“ suppose that 
by July next the war may be over, 
young Von Rosen says he means to 
pay us a visit, and have a look at 
England. Why should not he join 
our party, and become a companion 
for Bell?” 

I had inadvertently probed a hornet’s 
nest. The women of our household were 
at that time bitter against the Germans ; 
and but half an hour before Bell herself 
had been eloquently denouncing the 
doings of the Prussians. Had they not 
in secrecy been preparing to steal back 
Alsace and Lorraine; had they not 
taken advantage of the time when the 
good and gentle France was averse from 
war to provoke a quarrel ; had not the 
King openly insulted the French Am- 
bassador in the promenade at Ems ; and 
had not their hordes of men swarmed 
into the quiet villages, slaying and 
destroying, robbing the poor and aged, 
and winning battles by mere force of 
numbers? Besides, the suggestion that 
this young lieutenant of cavalry might 
be a companion for Bell appeared to be 
an intentional injury done to a certain 
amiable young gentleman, of no particu- 
lar prospects, living in the Temple ; and 
so Bell forthwith declared her detesta- 
tion not only of the German officers, 
but of officers in the abstract. 

“T hate those tall men,” she said in 
her impulsive fashion, although there 
was always a smile lurking about the 
blue eyes even when she showed her- 
self most vehement, “with their legs 
like hop-poles, their heads smooth and 
round like turnips, their whitish-yellow 
hair cropped and shining above a red 
neck, their eyes green and starting out 


like two gooseberries. And even worse 
is the short and fat officer—all neck and 
stomach, like a flying duck—with his 
feet turned out like the two steps of a 
dog-cart—with a fierce array of grey hair 
and moustache, like a terrier looking at 
a cat s 

“Bell, Bell, will you cease those per- 
petual farm-yard metaphors of yours? 
You know that Von Rosen is like none 
of these things.” 

“T can remember him at Bonn only 
as a very rude and greedy boy, who 
showed a great row of white teeth when 
he laughed, and made bad jokes about 
my mistakes in German. And I know 
what he is now—a tall fellow, with 
a stiff neck, a brown face, perhaps a 
beard, a clanking sword, and the air 
of a swashbuckler as he stalks into 
an inn and bawls out, ‘ Kellnare !/ eene 
Pulle Sect ! und sagen Sie mal, was haben 
Sie fiir Zeitungen—die Alljemeene?’” 

Ordinarily, our Bell’s face was as fair, 
and smooth, and placid as a cornfield in 
sunshine ; but sometimes, you know, 
the cornfield is swept by a gust of wind, 
and then it lays bare the blood-red 
poppies beneath. She was now in a 
pretty turmoil of half-affected anger ; 
and Queen Titania merely looked on 
with a cold, indulgent smile. I ven- 
tured to point out to Bell that she 
might alter her opinion when Von 
Rosen actually came over with all the 
glamour of a hero about him; and 
that, indeed, she could not do better 
than marry him. 

Bell opened her eyes. 

“Marry him, because he is a hero? 
No! I would not marry a hero, after 
he had become a hero, It would be 
something to marry a man who was 
afterwards to become great, and be with 
him all the time of his poverty, and his 
struggles, and his expectations. That 
would be worth something—to comfort 
him when he was in despair, to be kind 
to him when he was suffering; and 
then, when it was all over, and he had 
got his head above these troubles, he 
would say to you, ‘Oh, Kate, or Nell, 
or Sue,’ as your name happened to be, 
‘how good you were during the old time 
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when we were poor and friendless !’ 
But when he has become a hero, he 
thinks he will overawe you with the 
shadow of his great reputation. He 
thinks he has only to come, and hold 
out the tips of his fingers, and say, ‘I 
am a great person. Everybody worships 
me. I[ will allow you to share my 
brilliant fortune, and you will dutifully 
kiss me.’ Merci, monsieur! but if 
any man were to come to me like that, I 
would answer bim as Canning’s knife- 
grinder was answered —‘I give you 
kisses? I will see you——” 

‘‘ Bell!” cried my Lady, peremptorily. 

Bell stopped, and then laughed and 
blushed, and dropped her eyes. 

“What is one to do,” she asked, 
meekly, “when a quotation comes 
in?” 

“You used to be a good girl,” said 
Queen Titania, in her severest manner, 
“but you are becoming worse and worse 
every day. I hear yousing horrid music- 
hall airs. You draw caricatures of old 
people who ought to command your 
veneration. The very maid-servants are 
shocked by your wilful provincialisms. 
And you treat me, for whom you ought 
to show some respect, with a levity 
and familiarity without example. I 
will send a report of your behaviour 
to ” 

And here the look of mischief in 
Bell’s eyes—which had been deepening 
just as you may see the pupil of a cat 
widening before she makes a spring— 
suddenly gave way to a glance of 
imploring and meek entreaty, which 
was recognized in the proper quarter. 
Tita named no names ; and the storm 
blew over. 

For the present, therefore, the project 
of adding this young Uhlan to our 
party was dropped ; but the idea of our 
northward trip remained, and gradually 
assumed definite consistency. Indeed, 
as it developed itself during those long 
winter evenings, it came to be a thing 
to dream about. But all the same I 
could see that Titania sometimes re- 
turned to the notion of providing a 
companion for Bell; and, whatever may 
have been her dislike of the Germans 


in general, Lieutenant von Rosen was 
not forgotten. At odd times, when 


“Tn her hazel eyes her thoughts lay clear 
As pebbles in a brook,” 


it seemed to me that she was busy with 
those forecasts which are dear to the 
hearts of women. One night we three 
were sitting as quietly as usual, talking 
about something else, when she suddenly 
remarked— 

“I suppose that young Count von 

tosen is as poor as Prussian lieu- 
tenants generally are ?” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “he 
enjoys a very handsome Familien- 
Stiftung, or family bequest, which gives 
him a certain sum of money every six 
months, on condition that during that 
time he has either travelled so much or 
gone through such and such a course of 
study. I wish the legacies left in our 
country had sometimes those provisions 
attached.” 

** He has some money, then,” said my 
Lady, thoughtfully. 

** My dear,” said I, “you seem to be 
very anxious about the future, like the 
man whose letter [ read to you yester- 
day. Have you any further questions 
to ask ?” 

*T suppose he cares for nothing but 
eating, and drinking, and smoking, like 
other officers? He has not been 
troubled by any very great sentimental 
crisis ?” 

“On the contrary,” I repeated, “ he 
wrote me a despairing letter, some 
fortnight before the war broke out, 
about that same Friulein Fallersleben 
whom we saw acting in the theatre at 
Hanover. She had treated him very 
badly—she had——” 

1 This is the letter :— 

**To the Editor of the Hampshire Ass. 

**Sir,—If the Republicans who are en- 
deavouring to introduce a Republie into this 
great country should accomplish their dis- 
gusting purpose, do you think they will 
repudiate the National Debt, and pay no 
more interest on the Consols ? 

“T am, Sir, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
**\ LOVER OF MANKIND. 
‘*BocMERE, Jan, 18, 1870.” 
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“Oh, that is all nothing,” said Tita, 
hastily—and here she glanced rather 
nervously at Bell. 

Bell, for her part, was unconcernedly 
fitting a pink collar on a white cat, and 
merely said in her frank and careless 
way,— 

“ How affecting must have been their 
meetings! ‘Ah, da bist du ja mein 
Kiithchen, mein Engel!’ and ‘ Ach Gott, 
wie mir das ‘Herz klopft!’ Then I 
suppose she knitted him a comforter, 
and gave him a piece of sausage as he 
started for the war, with her blessing.” 

Bell sighed plaintively, and continued 
her work with the pink collar. © 

** On the contrary,” I remarked again, 
“ he left her in paroxysms of anger and 
mutual reproach. He accused her of 
having - 

“Well, well, that will do,” says 
Queen Titania, in her coldest manner ; 
and then, of course, everybody obeys 
the small woman. 

That was the last that was heard of 
Von Rosen for many a day ; and it was 
not until long after the war was over 
that he favoured us with a communi- 
cation. He was still in France. He 
hoped to get over to England at the end 
of July ; and as that was the time we 
had fixed for our journey from London 
to Edinburgh, along the old coach-roads, 
he became insensibly mixed up with 
the project, until it was finally resolved 
to ask him to join the party. 

‘IT know you mean to marry these two,” 
I said to the person who manages us all. 

“Tt is not true,” she replied with a 
vast assumption of dignity. “ Bell isas 
good as engaged—even if there was any 
fear of a handsome young English- 
woman falling in love with a Prussian 
lieutenant who is in despair about an 
actress.” 

“You had better take a wedding-ring 
with you.” ; 

“A wedding-ring!” said Tita, with 

little curl of her lips. “You fancy 
shat every girl thinks of nothing but 
that. My belief is that every wedding- 
ring that is worn represents a man’s 
impertinence and a woman's folly.” 

“ Ask Bell,” said J. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LUNCHEON IN HOLBORN, 


** From the bleak coast that hears 
The German Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong, 
And yellow-haired, the blue-eyed Saxon came,” 


No more fitting point of departure could 
have been chosen than the Old Bell Inn 
in Holborn, an ancient’ hostelry which 
used in bygone times to send its relays 
of stage-coaches to Oxford, Cheltenham, 
Enfield, Abingdon, and a score of other 
places. Now from the quaint little 
yard, which is surrounded by frail and 
dilapidated galleries of wood, that tell 
of the grandeur of other days, there 
starts but a solitary omnibus, which 
daily whisks a few country people and 
their parcels down to Uxbridge, and 
Chalfont, and Amersham, and Wen- 
dover. The vehicle which Mr. Thorough- 
good has driven for many a year is no 
magniticent blue and scarlet drag, with 
teams costing six hundred guineas a- 
piece, with silver harness, a post-boy 
blowing a silver horn, and a lord hand- 
ling the reins ; but a rough and service- 
able little coach which is worked for 
profit, and which is of vast convenience 
to the folks living in quiet Bucking- 
hamshire villages apart from railways. 
From this old-fashioned inn, now that 
the summer had come round, and our 
long-looked-for journey to the North had 
come near, we had resolved to start ; 
and Bell having gravely pointed out the 
danger of letting our young Uhlan leave 
London hungry—lest habit should lead 
him to seize something by the way, and 
so get us into trouble—it was further 
proposed that we should celebrate our 
setting-out with a luncheon of good 
roast beef and ale, in the snug little 
parlour which abuts on the yard. 

“And I hope,” said Lady Titania, 
as we escaped from the roar of Holborn 
into the archway of the inn, “that the 
stupid fellow has got himself decently 
dressed. Otherwise, we shall be mobbed.” 

The fact was that Count von Rosen, 
not being aware that English officers 
rarely appear when off duty in uniform, 
had come straight from St. Denis to 
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Calais, and from Calais to London, and 
from London to Leatherhead, without 
ever dreaming that he ought not to go 
about in his regimentals. He drew no 
distinction between Herr Graf von Re- 
sen and Seiner Majestiit Lieutenant im 
—ien Uhlanen-Regimente ; although he 
told us that when he issued from his 
hotel at Charing Cross to get into a cab, 
he was surprised to see a small crowd 
collect around the hansom, and no less 
surprised to observe the absence of 
military costume in the streets. Of 
course, the appearance of an Uhlan in 
the quiet village of Leatherhead caused 
a profound commotion ; and had not 
Castor and Pollux been able to distance 
the assemblage of little boys who flocked 
around him at the station, it is probable 
he would have arrived at our house 
attended by that concourse of admirers. 
Bell was unjust enough to remark in 
private that he knew well enough ; and 
that he only came down in uniform that 
he might appear in the character of a 
hero. As for my Lady, she only ex- 
pressed a dignified hope that he would 
not render us conspicuous by his cos- 
tume or his manner so long as he chose 
to accompany us. 

You should have seen the courteous 
and yet half-defiant way in which the 
women received him, as if they were 
resolved not to be overawed by the tall, 
browned, big-bearded man ; and how, in 
about twenty minutes, they had insen- 
sibly got quite familiar with him, appa- 
rently won over by his careless laugh- 
ter, by the honest stare of his light-blue 
eyes, and by avery boyish blush that 
sometimes overspread his handsome face 
when he stammered over an idiom, or 
was asked some question about his own 
exploits. Dell remained the most dis- 
tant; but I could see that our future 
companion had produced a good impres- 
sion on Queen Titania, for she began 
to take the management of him, and to 
give him counsel in a cold and practical 
manner, which is a sure mark of her 
favour, She told him he must put 
aside his uniform while in England. 
She described to him the ordinary cos- 
tume worn by English gentlemen in 
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travelling. And then she hoped he 
would take a preparation of quinine 
with him, considering that we should 
have to stay in a succession of strange 
inns, and might be exposed to damp. 

He went up to London that night, 
armed with a list of articles which he 
was to buy for himself before starting 
with us. 

There was a long pause when we three 
found ourselves together again. At 
length Bell said, with rather an im- 
patient air— 

“He is only a schoolboy, after all. 
Tle has the same irritating habit of 
laughing that he used to have at Bonn. 
I hate a man who has his mouth always 
open—like a swallow in the air, trying 
to catch anything that may come. And 
he is worse when he closes his lips and 
tries to give himseif an intellectual look, 
like—like——”’ 

“ Like what, Bell?” 

“ Like a calf poising itself, and trying 
to look like a red deer,” said Bell with 
a sort of contemptuous warmth. 

“T wish, Bell,” said my Lady, coldly 
and severely, “that you would give up 
those rude metaphors. You talk just 
as you did when you came fresh from 
Westmoreland—you have learnt no- 
thing.” 

sell’s only answer was to walk, with 
rather a proud air, to the piano, and 
there she sat down and played a few 
bars. She would not speak; but the 
well-known old air spoke for her, for it 
said, as plain as words could say :— 


“A North Country maid up to London had 
strayed, 

Although with her nature it did not agree ; 

She wept, and she sighed, and she bitterly cried, 

‘I wish once again in the North I could be !’” 


“[ think,” continued Tita, in mea- 
sured tones, “that he is a very agree- 
able and trustworthy young man—not 
very polished perhaps ; but then he is a 
German. I look forward with great 
interest to see in what light our English 
country life will strike him; and I hope, 
Bell, that he will not have to complain 
of the want of courtesy shown him by 
English women.” 
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This was getting serious ; so, being to 
some small and undefined extent master 
in my own house, I commanded Bell to 
sing the song she was petulantly strum- 
ming. That “fetched” Tita. Whenever 
Rell began to sing one of those old 
English ballads, which she did for the 
most part from morning till night, there 
was a strange and tremulous thrill in 
her voice that would have disarmed 
her bitterest enemy; and straightway 
my Lady would be seen to draw over to 
the girl, and put her arm round her 
shoulder, and then reward her, when 
the last chord of the accompaniment 
had been struck, with a grateful kiss. 
In the present instance, the charm 
worked as usual; but no sooner had 
these two young people been recon- 
ciled than they turned on their mu- 
tual benefactor. Indeed, an observant 
stranger might have remarked in this 
household, that when anything re- 
motely bearing on a quarrel was made 
up between any two of its members, 
the third, the peacemaker, was expected 
to propose a dinner at Greenwich. The 
custom would have been more becoming 
had the cost been equally distributed ; 
but there were three losers to one payer. 

Well, when we got into the yard of the 
Old Bell, the Buckinghamshire omnibus 
was being loaded; and among the first 
objects we saw was the stalwart figure of 
Yon Rosen, who was talking to Mr. Tho- 
roughgood as if he had known him all his 
life, and examining with a curious and 
critical eye the construction and accom- 
modation of the venerable old vehicle. 
We saw with some satisfaction that he 
was now dressed in a suit of grey gar- 
ments, with a wide-awake hat; and, in- 
deed, there was little to distinguish him 
froman Englishman but the curious blend- 
ing of colour—from the tawny yellow of 
his moustache to the deep brown of his 
cropped beard—which is seldom absent 
from the hirsute decoration of a Prus- 
sian face. He came forward with a 
grave and ceremonious politeness to 
Queen Titania, who received him in her 
dignified, quaint, maternal fashion ; and 
then he shook hands with Bell with an 
obviously unconscious air of indifference. 
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Then, not noticing her silence, he talked 
to her, after we had gone inside, of the 
old-fashioned air of homeliness and 
comfort noticeable in the inn, of the 
ancient portraits, and the quaint fire- 
place, and the small busts placed about. 
We had not been in the snug little par- 
lour a couple of minutes before he 
seemed to have made himself familiar 
with every feature of it; and yet he 
spoke in a light way, as if he had not 
intended to make a study of the place, 
or as if he fancied his companion would 
care very little what he thought of it. 
Bell seemed rather vexed that he should 
address himself to her, and uttered 
scarcely a word in reply. 

But when our plain and homely 
meal was served, this restraint gradu- 
ally wore away; and in the talk over our 
coming adventures, Bell abandoned her- 
self to all sorts of wild anticipations. 
She forgot the presence of the German 
lieutenant. Her eyes were fixed on the 
North Country, and on summer nights 
up amid the Westmoreland hills, and on 
bright mornings up by the side of the 
Scotch lochs; and while the young 
soldier looked gravely at her, and even 
seemed a trifle surprised, she told us of 
all the dreams and visions she had had 
of the journey, for weeks and months 
back, and how the pictures of it had 
been with her night and day until she 
was almost afraid the reality would not 
bear them out. Then she described— 
as if she were gifted with second sight 
—the various occupations we should 
have to follow during the long after- 
noons in the North; and how she had 
brought her guitar that Queen Titania 
might sing Spanish songs to it; and how 
we should go down on river-banks 
towards nightfall, and listen to the 
nightingales ; and how she would make 
studies of all the favourite places we 
came to, and perhaps might even con- 
struct a picture of our phaeton and 
Castor and Pollux—with a background 
of half-a-dozen counties—for some ex- 
hibition; and how, some day in the 
far future, when the memory of our 
long excursion had grown dim, Tita 
would walk into a room in Pall Mall, 
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and there, with the picture before her, 
would turn round with wonder in her 
eyes, as if it were a revelation. 

“Because,” said Bell, turning seriously 
to the young Uhlan, and addressing 
him as though she had talked familiarly 
to him for years, “you mustn’t suppose 
that our Tita is anything but an im- 
postor. All her coldness and affectation 
of grandeur are only a pretence ; and 
sometimes, if you watch her eyes—and 
she is not looking at you—you will see 
something come up to the surface of 
them as if it were her real heart and 
soul there, looking out in wonder and 
softness and delight at some beautiful 
thing—just like a dabchick, you know, 
when you are watching among bushes 
by a river, and are quite still; and then, 
if you make the least remark, if you 
rustle your dress, snap! down goes the 
dabchick, and you see nothing, and my 
Lady turns to you quite proudly and 
coldly—though there may be tears in 
her eyes—and dares you to think that 
she has shown any emotion.” 

“That is when she is listening to you 
singing ?” said the Lieutenant, gravely 
and politely; and at this moment Bell 
seemed to become conscious that we were 
all amused by her vehemence, blushed 
prodigiously, and was barely civil to our 
Uhlan for half-an-hour after. 

Nevertheless, she had every reason to 
be in a good humour; for we had re- 
solved to limit our travels that day to 
Twickenham, where, in the evening, 
Tita was to see her two boys who 
were at school there. And as the 
young gentleman of the Temple, who 
has already been briefly mentioned in 
this narrative, is a son of the school- 
master with whom the boys were then 
living ; and as he was to be of the fare- 
well party assembled in Twickenham at 
night, Bell had no unpleasant prospect 
before her for that day at least. And of 
one thing she was probably by that 
time thoroughly assured: no fires of 
jealousy were in danger of being kindled 
in any sensitive breast by the manner 
of Count von Rosen towards her. Of 
course he was very courteous and oblig- 
ing to a pretty young woman ; but he 


talked almost exclusively to my Lady; 
while, to state the plain truth, he seemed 
to pay more attention to his luncheon 
than to both of them together. 

Behold, then, our phaeton ready to 
start! The pair of pretty bays are 
pawing the hard stones and pricking 
their ears at the unaccustomed sounds 
of Holborn; Sandy is at their head, 
regarding them rather dolefully, as if 
he feared to let them slip from his care 
to undertake so long and perilous a 
voyage ; Queen Titania has arranged 
that she shall sit behind, to show the 
young Prussian all the remarkable 
things on our route ; and Bell, as she 
gets up in front, begs to have the reins 
given her so soon as we get away from 
the crowded thoroughfares. There are 
still a few loiterers on the pavement 
who had assembled to see the 
Wendover omnibus leave; and these 
regard with a languid sort of curiosity 
the setting-out of the party in the big 
dark-green phaeton. 

A little tossing of heads and prancing, 
a little adjustment of the reins, and a 
final look round, and then we glide into 
the wild an? roaring stream of vehicles 
—that mighty current of rolling vans, 
and heavy waggons, and crowded 
Bayswater omnibuses, of dexterous 
hansoms and indolent four-wheelers, of 
brewers’ drays and post-office carts and 
costermongers’ barrows. Over the great 
thoroughfare, with its quaint and hud- 
dled houses, and its innumerable shops, 
in which silver watches, and stockings, 
and sausages form prominent features, 
there dwell a fine blue sky and white 
clouds that seem oddly discoloured. The 
sky, seen through a curious pall of mist 
and smoke, is only gray, and the clouds 
are distant and dusky and yellow, like 
those of an old landscape that has lain 
for years in a broker’s shop. Then 
there is a faint glow of sunlight 
shining along the houses on the northern 
side of the street ; and here and there 
the window of some lobster-shop or 
tavern glints back the light. As we 
get farther westward, the sky overhead 
gets clearer, and the character of the 
thoroughfare alters. Here we are at 
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the street leading up to the British 
Museum—a Mudie and a Moses on 
each hand—and it would almost seem 
as if the Museum had sent out rays of 
influence to create around it a series of 
smaller collections. In place of the 
humble fishmonger and the familiar 
hosier, we have owners of large win- 
dows filled with curious treasures of 
art — old-fashioned jewellery, knick- 
knacks of furniture, silver spoons and 
kettles, and stately portraits of the 
time of Charles II., in which the women 
have all beaded black eyes, yellow 
curls, and a false complexion, while the 
men are fat, pompous, and wigged. 
Westward still, and we approach the 
huge shops and warehouses of Oxford 
Street, where the last waves of fashion- 
able life, seeking millinery, beat on the 
eastern barriers that shut out the rest of 
London. Regent Street is busy on this 
quiet afternoon; and Bell asks in a 
whisper whether the countryman of 
Bliicher, now sitting behind us, does 
not betray in his eyes what he thinks of 
this vast show of wealth. Listening for 
a moment, we hear that Queen Titania, 
instead of talking to him about the 
shops, is trying to tell him what 
London was in the last century, and 
how Colonel Jack and his associates, 
before that enterprising youth started 
to walk from London to Edinburgh 
to avoid the law, used to waylay 
travellers in the fields between Gray’s 
Inn and St. Pancras, and how, having 
robbed a coach between Hyde Fark 
Gate and Knightsbridge, they ‘‘ went 
over the fields to Chelsea.” ‘This dis- 
play of erudition on the part of my 
Lady has evidently been prepared 
beforehand; for she even goes the 
length of quoting dates and furnishing 
a few statistics—a thing which no 
woman does inadvertently. However, 
when we get into Pall Mall, her igno- 
rance of the names of the clubs reveals 
the superficial nature of her acquire- 
ments ; for even Bell is able to re- 
cognize the Reform, assisted, doubtless, 
by the polished pillars of the Carlton. 
The women are, of course, eager to 
know which is the Prince of Wales’s 
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Club ; and then look with quite a peculiar 
interest on the brick wall of Marlborough 
House. 

“ Now,” says our bonny Bell, as we 
get into the quict of St. James's Park, 
where the trees of the long avenue and 
the shrubbery around the ponds look 
quite pleasant and fresh even under the 
misty London sunlight, “now you must 
let me have the reins.- I am wearying to 
get away from the houses, and be really 
on the road to Scotland. Indeed, I shall 
not feel that we have actually set out un- 
til we leave Twickenham, and are fairly 
on the old coach-road at Hounslow.” 

I looked at Bell. She did not blush ; 
but calmly waited to take the reins. 
I had then to point out to the young 
hypocrite that her wiles were of 
no avail. She was not anxious to be 
beyond Twickenham ; she was chiefly 
anxious to get down thither. Not- 
withstanding that she knew we had 
chosen a capricious and roundabout 
road to reach this first stage on our 
journey, merely to show Von Rosen 
something of London and its suburban 
beauties, she was looking with impatience 
to the long circuit by Clapham Com- 
mon, Wimbledon, and Richmond Park. 
Therefore she was not in a condition to 
be entrusted with the safety of so valu- 
able a freight. 

“T am not impatient,” said Bell, with 
her colour a trifle heightened: “I do 
not care whether we ever get to Twick- 
enham. I would as soon go to Henley 
to-night; and to-morrow to Oxford. 
But it is just like a man to make a 
great fuss, and go in prodigious circles 
to reach a trifling distance. You go 
circling and circling like the minute- 
hand of a clock ; but the small hand, 
that takes it easy, and makes no clat- 
ter of ticking, finds at twelve o'clock 
that it has got quite as far as its big 
companion.” 

“This, Bell,” I remarked, “is im- 
pertinence.” 

“Will you give me the reins ?” 

“ No.” 

Bell turned half round, and leaned 
her arm on the lowered hood. 

“ My dear,” she said to Queen Titania 
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—who had been telling the Count 
something about Buckingham Palace— 
“we have forgotten one thing. What 
are we to do when our companions are 
sulky during the day? In the evening, 
we can read, or sing, or walk about by 
ourselves. But during the day, Tita? 
When we are imprisoned, how are we 
to escape ?” 

“We shall put you in the imperial, 
if you are not a good girl,” said my 
Lady with a gracious sweetness; and 
then she turned to the Count. 

It would have been cruel to laugh at 
Bell. For a minute or two after 
meeting with this rebuff, she turned 
rather away from us, and stared with a 
tine assumption of proud indifference 
down the Vauxhall Bridge Road. But 
presently a lurking smile began to 
appear about the corners of her mouth ; 
and at last she cried out— 

“Well, there isno use quarrelling with 
a married man, for he never pets you. 
{fe is familiar with the trick of it, I 
suppose, and looks on like an old juggler 
watching the efforts of an amatenr. 
See! how lovely the river is up there by 
Chelsea—the long reach of rippling 
gray, the green of the trees, and the 
curious silvery light that almost hides 
the heights beyond. We shall see the 
Thames often, shall we not? and then 
the Severn, and then the Solway, 
and then the great Frith of the Forth ? 
When I think of it, I feel like a bird 
—a lark fluttering up in happiness 
—and seeing farther and farther every 
minute. ‘To see the Solway, you know, 
you have to be up almost in the blue; 
and then all around you there rises the 
wide plains of England, with fields, 
and woods, and streams. Fancy being 
able to see as far as a vulture, and to go 
swooping on for leagues and leagues 
—now up amid white peaks of snow— 
or down through some great valley—or 
across tle sea in the sunset. And only 
fancy that some evening you might find 
the spectral ship beginning to appear in 
pale fire in the mist of the horizon— 
coming on towards you without a sound 
—do you know, that is the most terrible 
legend ever thought of ?” 
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“ What has a vulture to do with the 
Flying Dutchman?” said my Lady Tita 
suddenly ; and Bell turned with a start 
to find her friend’s head close to her 
own. “You are becoming incoherent, 
Bell, and your eyes are as wild as if you 
were really looking at the phantom ship. 
Why are you not driving ¢” 

‘* Because I am not allowed,” said Bell. 

However, when we got into the 
Clapham Road, Bell had her wish. She 
took her place with the air of a prac- 
tised whip; and did not even betray 
any nervousness when a sudden whistle 
behind us warned her that she was in 
the way of a tramway-car. Moreover 
she managed to subdue so successfully 
her impatience to get to Twickenham, 
that she was able to take us in the 
gentlest manner possible up and across 
Clapham Common, down _ through 
Wandsworth, and up again towards 
Wimbledon. When, at length, we got to 
the brow of the hill that overlooks the 
long and undulating stretches of furze, 
the admiration of our Prussian friend, 
which had been called forth by the 
various parks and open spaces in and 
around London, almost rose to the pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

“Ts it the sea down there ?” he asked, 
looking towards the distant tent-poles, 
which certainly resembled a small forest 
of masts in the haze of the sunshine. 
“It is not the sea? I almost expect to 
reach the shore always in England. Yet 
why have you so beautiful places like 
this around London—so much more 
beautiful than the sandy country around 
our Berlin—and no one to come to it? 
You have more than three millions of 
people—here is a playground—why do 
they not come? And Clapham Common 
too, it is not used for people to walk in, 
as we should use it in Germany, and 
have a pleasant seat in a garden, and 
the women sewing until their husbands 
and friends come in the evening, and 
music to make it pleasant, afterwards. 
It is nothing—a waste—a landscape— 
very beautiful—but not used. You 
have children on donkeys, and boys 
playing their games—that is very good 
—but it is not enough. And here, this 
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beautiful park, all thrown away—no one 
here at all. Why does not your burgo- 
master see the—the requirement—of 
drawing away large numbers of people 
from so big a town for fresh air; and 
make here some amusements ?” 

“Consider the people who live all 
around,” said my Lady, “and what they 
would have to suffer.” 

‘Suffer ?” said the young Prussian, 
with his blue eyes staring. “I do not 
understand you. For people to walk 
through gardens, and smoke, and drink 
a glass or two of beer, or sit under the 
trees and sew or read—surely that is not 
offensive to any person. And here the 
houses are miles away—you cannot see 
them down beyond the windmill 
there.” 

“Did you ever hear of such things 
as manorial rights, and frecholders, and 
copyholders, and the Statute of Mer- 
ton?” he is asked. 

‘All that is nothing—a fiction,” he 
retorted. “ You have a Government in 
this country representing the people ; 
why not take all these commons and 
use them for the people? And if the 
Government has not courage to do that, 
why do not your municipalities, which 
are rich, buy up the land, and provide 
amusements, and draw the people into 
the open air ?” 

My Lady Tita could scarce believe 
ler ears in hearing a Prussian aristocrat 
talk thus coolly of confiscation, and 
exhibit no more reverence for the tra- 
ditional rights of property than if he 
were a Parisian socialist. But then these 
boys of twenty-four will dance over the 
world’s edge in pursuit of a theory. 

Here, too, as Bell gently urged our 
horses forward towards the crest of the 
slope leading down to Baveley Bridge, 
Von Rosen got his first introduction to 
an English landscape. All around him 
lay the brown stretches of sand and 
the blue-green clumps of furze of the 
common ; on either side of the wide and 
well-made road, the tall banks were 
laden with a tangled luxuriance of 
brushwood and bramble and _ wild- 
flowers ; down in the hollow beneath us 
there were red-tiled farm-buildings half 


hid in a green maze of elms and poplars; 
then the scattered and irregular fields and 
meadows, scored with hedges and dotted 
with houses, led up to a series of heights 
that were wooded with every variety 
of forest tree ; while over all these undu- 
lations and plains there lay that faint 
presence of mist which only served to 
soften the glow of the afternoon sun- 
shine, and show us the strong colours 
of the picture through a veil of tender, 
etherial grey. 

As we got down the hill and rolled 
along the valley, however, he was not 
much struck with the appearance of our 
first wayside public—The Duke or 
Camprines, by 8. Lucas.” There was a 
good deal of squalor about the rude 
little building and its ramshackle out- 
houses ; while the open window showed 
us a small and stuffy parlour filled with 
men who, having nothing to do but sit 
and drink, might just as well have been 
outside on this warm afternoon. Never- 
theless, there was something picturesque 
about even the dirt of the place ; while 
the ducks and hens about, a brown goat, 
and two or three splendid dray-horses 
being watered at the wooden trough, 
gave the place the look of a farm-yard. 
Bell drove on to “ The Rosin Hoon, by 
FE. Ciark,” a much cleaner-looking inn, 
where Queen Titania pointed out a sort 
of garden with bowers round it as our 
bestimitation of the German beer-garden; 
and here, having given the horses a little 
water, we turned back a few yards, and 
entered Richmond Park by the Robin 
Hood gate. 

Richmond Park, in the stillness of a 
fine sunset, was worth bringing a 
foreigner to see. The ruddy light from 
the west was striking here and there 
among the glades under the oaks ; across 
the bars of radiance and shadow the 
handsome little bucks and long-necked 
does were lightly passing and re- 
passing ; while there were rabbits in 
thousands trotting in and about the 
brackens, with an occasional covey of 
young partridges alternately regarding 
us with upstretched necks and then 
running off a few yards further. But 
after we had bowled along the smooth 
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and level road, up and through the 
avenues of stately oaks, past the small 
lakes (one of them, beyond the shadow 
of a dark wood, gleamed like a line of 
gold) and up to the summit of Richmond 
Hill, Queen Titania had not a word to 
say further in pointing out the beauties of 
the place. She had been officiating as 
conductor, but it was with the air of a 
proprietress. Now, as we stopped the 
phaeton on the crest of the hill, she 
was silent. 

Far away behind us lay the cold green 
of the eastern sky, and under it the 
smoke of London lay red and brown, 
while in the extreme distance we could 
see dim traces of houses, and down in 
the south a faint rosy mist. Some 
glittering yellow rays showed us where 
the Crystal Palace, high over the purple 
shadows of Sydenham, caught the sun- 
light ; and up by Notting Hill, too, 
there were one or two less distinct 
glimmerings of glass. But when we 
turned to the west, no such range of 
vision was permitted to us. All over 
the bed of the river there lay across the 
western sky a confused glare of pale 
gold—nvv a distinct sunset, with sharp 
lines of orange and blood-red fire, but a 
bewildering haze that blinded the eyes 
and was rather ominous for the morrow. 
Along the horizon, 


“ where, enthroned in adamantine state, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windsor sits,” 


there was no trace of the grey towers to 
be made out, but a confused and level 
mass of silver streaks and lines of blue. 
Nearer at hand, the spacious and wooded 
landscape seemed almost dark under the 
glare of the sky; and the broad wind- 
ings of the Thames lay white and clear 
between the soft green of the Twicken- 
ham shores and the leafy masses of 
‘‘umbrageous Ham.” 

“Doesn’t it seem as though the 
strange light away up there in the north 
and out in the west lay over some un- 
known country,” said Bell, with her 
eyes filled with the glamour of the sun 
set, “‘and that to-morrow we were to 
begin our journey into a great prairie, 
and leave houses and people for ever 
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behind us? You can see no more 
villages, but only miles and miles of 
woods and plains, until you come to a 
sort of silver mist, and that might be 
the sea.” 

* And Bell stands on the edge of this 
wild and golden desert, and a melan- 
choly look comes into her eyes. For 
she is fond of houses and her fellow- 
creatures, and here, just close at hand— 
down there, in Twickenham, in fact— 
there is a comfortable dining-room and 
some pleasant friends, and one attentive 
person in particular, who is perhaps a 
little sorry to bid her good-bye. Yet she 
does not falter. To-morrow morning 
she will hold out her hand—a tender 
and wistful smile will only half convey 
her sadness—— ” 

Here Bell made a cut at Pollux, both 
the horses sprang forward with a jerk 
that had nearly thrown the Lieutenant 
into the road (for he was standing up 
and holding on by the hood), and then, 
without another word, she rattled us 
down into Richmond. Getting sharply 
round the corner, she pretty nearly took a 
wheel off the omnibus that was standing 
in front of the King’s Head, and just 
escaped knocking down a youth in white 
costume and boating shoes, who jumped 
back on the pavement with an admirable 
dexterity. Nor would she stop to give 
us a look at the Thames from the 
bridge—we only caught a glimpse of 
the broad bend of the water, the various 
boats and their white-clad crews, the 
pleasant river-paths, and the green and 
wooded heights all around. She swept 
us on along the road leading into Twick- 
enham, past the abodes of the Orleanist 
Princes, and into the narrow streets of 
the village itself, until, with a proud 
and defiant air, she pulled the horses up 
in front of Dr. Ashburton’s house. 

There was a young man at the win- 
dow. She pretended not to see him. 

When the servants had partly got 
our luggage out, the young man made 
his appearance, and came forward, in 
rather a frightened way, as I thought, 
to pay his respects to my Lady Tita and 

sell. Then he glanced at the Uhlan, 
who was carefully examining the horses’ 
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fetlocks and hoofs. Finally, as the Doc- 
tor had no stables, Master Arthur in- 
formed us that he had made arrange- 
ments about putting up the horses ; and 
while the rest of us went into the house, 
he volunteered to take the phaeton 
round to the inn. He and the Count 
went off together. 

Then there was a wild commotion on 
the first landing, a confused tumble and 
rush down stairs, and presently Bell 
and Tita were catching up two boys and 
hugging them, and pulling out all sorts 
of mysterious presents. 

“Heh! how fens tee, Jeck? gaily?” 
cried Auntie Bell, whose broad Cumber- 
landshire vastly delighted the youngsters. 
“Why, Twom, thou’s growin’ a big lad 
—thou mud as weel be a sodger as at 
schuil. Can tee dance a whornpipe yet ? 
—what, nowther o’ ye? Dost think I’s 
gaun to gie a siller watch to twa feckless 
fallows that canna dance a whornpipe ?” 

But here Bell’s mouth was stopped 
by a multitude of kisses, and, having 
had to confess that the two silver 
watches were really in her pocket, she 
was drawn into the parlour by the two 
boys, and made to stand and deliver. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ PRINZ EUGEN, DER EDLE RITTER.” 


** What can Tommy Onslow do? 
He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more?” 


MEANWHILE, what had become of the 
Lieutenant, and Arthur, and Castor and 
Pollux, to say nothing of the phaeton, 
which had now been transferred from its 
accustomed home in Surrey to spend a 
night under a shed in Twickenham ? 
The crooked by-ways and narrow streets 
of that curious little village were getting 
rapidly darker under the falling dusk, 
and here and there orange lamps were 
beginning to shine in the blue-gray of 
the twilight, when I set out to discover 
the stable to which our horses had been 
confided. I had got but half-way to the 
public-house, when I met Arthur. The 
ordinarily mild and gentle face of this 
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young man—which would be quite 
feminine in character, but for a soft, 
pale-yellow moustache—looked rather 
gloomy. 

“Where is the Count?” I asked of 
him. 

“Do you mean that German fellow?” 
he said. 

The poor young man! It was easy to 
detect the cause of that half-angry con- 
tempt with which he spoke of our lieu- 
tenant. It was jealousy, with its green 
eyes and dark imaginings ; and the even- 
ing, I could see, promised us a pretty 
spectacle of the farce of Bell and the 
Dragon. At present I merely requested 
Master Arthur to answer my question. 

“ Well,” said he, with a fine expres- 
sion of irony—the unhappy wretch! as 
if it were not quite obvious that he was 
more inclined to cry—*if you want to 
keep him out of the police-office, you’d 
better go down to the stables of the 

He has raised a pretty quarrel 
there, I can tell you—kicked the ostler 
half across the yard—knocked heaps of 
things to smithereens—and is ordering 
everybody about, and fuming and swear- 
ing in a dozen different inarticulate 
languages. I wish you joy of your com- 
panion. You will have plenty of adven- 
tures by the way; but what will you do 
with all the clocks you gather?” 

“Go home, you stupid boy, and thank 
God you have not the gift of sarcasm. 

3ell is waiting for you. You will talk 

very sensibly to her, I dare say; but 
don’t make any jokes—not for some 
years to come.” 

Arthur went his way into the twilight, 
as wretched a young man as there was 
that evening in Twickenham. 

Now in front of the public-house, and 
adjoining the entrance into the yard, a 
small and excited crowd had collected of 
all the idlers and loungers who hang 
about the doors of a tavern. In the 
middle of them—as you could see when 
the yellow light from the window 
streamed through a chink in the cluster 
of human figures—there was a small, 
square-set, bandy-legged man, with a 
red waistcoat, a cropped head, and a 
peaked cap, with the peak turned side- 
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ways. He was addressing his com- 
panions alternately, in an odd mixture 
of Buckinghamshire patois and Middle 
sex pronunciation, somewhat in this 
fashion :— 

“T baint afeard of ’m, or any other 
darned foreigner, the An’ I’ve 
looked arter awsses afore he wur born, 
and I'd like to see the mahn as ’ll tell me 
what I don’t know about ‘em. I’ve 
kept my plaice for fifteen yur, and I'll 
bet the codt on my bahck as my missus 
ll say there niver wur a better in the 
plaiice ; an’ as fur thahi furrener in 
there, the law "Il teach him summut, or 
I’m werry much mistaken. Eh, Arry? 
Baint I right ?” 

This impassioned appeal from the ex- 
cited small man was followed by a general 
chorus of assent. 

I made my way down the yard, be- 
tween the shafts of dog-carts and the 
poles of disabled omnibuses that loomed 
from out the darkness of a long and low 
shed. Down at the foot of this narrow 
and dusky channel, a stable door was 
open, and the faint yellow light occasion- 
ally caught the figure of a man who 
was busy grooming a horse outside. As 
I picked my way over the rough stones, 
I could hear that he was occasionally in- 
terrupting the hissing noise peculiar to 
the work with a snatch of a song, care- 
lessly sung in a deep and sufliciently 
powerful voice. What was it he sang ? 

“ Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter—— 
hisssssss: wollt’ dem Kaiser wiedrum 
kriegen wo! my beauty—so ho ! 
Stadt und Festung Belgarad ! 
up, my lad! wo ho!” 

“ Hillo, Oswald, what are you about?” 

“Oh, only looking after the horses,” 
said our young Uhlan, slowly raising 
himself up. 

He was in a remarkable state of un- 
dress——his coat, waistcoat, and collar 
having been thrown on the straw inside 
the stable—and he held in his hand a 
brush. 

‘‘The fellows at this inn they are 
very ignorant of horses, or very care- 
less.” 

“T hear you have been kicking ’em 
all about the place.” 
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“Why not? You go in to have a 
glass of beer and see the people. You 
come back to the stables. The man says 
he has fed the horses—it is a lie. He 
says he has groomed them—it is a lie. 
Jott im Himmel ! can I not see? Then 
I drive him away—I take out corn for 
myself, also some beans—he comes back 
—he is insolent—I fling him into the 
yard—he falls over the pail—he lies 
and groans—that is very good for him, 
it will teach him to mind his busi- 
ness, not to tell lies, and to steal the 
price of the corn.” 

I pointed out to this cool young per- 
son that if he went kicking insolent 
ostlers all over the country, he would 
get us into trouble. 

“Is it not a shame they do not know 
their work? and that they will ruin 
good horses to steal a sixpence from 
you?” 

** Besides,” I said, “it is not prudent 
to quarrel with an ostler, for you must 
leave your horses under his care ; and 
if he should be ill-natured, he may do 
them a mischief during the night.” 

The Count laughed, as he untied the 
halter and led Pollux into a loose 
box. 

“Do not be alarmed. I never allow 
any man to lock up my horses if I am 
among strangers. I do that myself. I 
will lock up this place and take the key, 
and to-morrow at six I will come round 
and see them fed. No! you must not 
object. Itis a great pleasure of mine to 
look after horses, and I shall become 
friends with these two in a very few 
days. You must let me manage them 
always.” 

“ And groom them twice a day ?” 

** Nee, Jott bewahre ! When there is 
aman who can do it, I will not; but 
when there is no one, it is a very good 
thing to help yourself.” 

Lieutenant Oswald von Rosen had 
clearly learned how to conjugate the 
verb reqguiriren during his sojourn in 
Bohemia and in France. He made 
another raid on the corn and split 
beans, got up into the loft and crammed 
down plenty of hay, and then bringing 
a heap of clean straw into the place, 
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tossed it plentifully about the loose 
box devoted to Pollux, and about 
Castor’s stall. Then he put on his 
upper vestments, brought away the 
candle, locked the door, and put the 
key in his pocket, humming all the 
time something about “die dreimal 
hunderttausend Mann.” 

When we had got to the gate of 
the yard, he stalked up to the small 
crowd of idlers, and said— 

“Which of you is the man who 
did tumble over the pail? It is you, 
you little fellow? Well, you deserve 
much more than you got; but here is 
a half-crown for you to buy sticking- 
plaster with.” 

The small ostler held back, but his 
companions, who perceived that the 
half-crown meant beer, urged him to 
go forward and take it; which he did, 
saying— 

“* Well, I doan’t bear no malice.” 

“And next time you have gentle- 
men’s horses put into your stables, don’t 
try to steal the price of their corn,” said 
the Lieutenant; and with that he turned 
and walked away. 

“Who is the gentleman who came 
with me?” asked my young friend, 
as we went back to the house; “he 
is a nice young man, but he does not 
know the difference between hay and 
straw, and I begged him not to remain. 
And he would not drink the beer of this 
public-house ; but that is the way of all 
you Englishmen—you are so particular 
about things, and always thinking of 
your health, and always thinking of 
living, instead of living and thinking 
nothing about it. Ah, you donot know 
how fine a thing it is to live until you 
have been in a campaign, my dear friend ; 
and then you know how fine it is that 
you can eat with great hunger, and 
how fine it is when you get a tumbler 
of wine, and how fine it is to sleep. 
You are very glad, then, to be able to 
walk firm on your legs, and find yourself 
alive and strong. But always, I think, 
your countrymen do not enjoy being 
alive so much as mine; they are always 
impatient for something, trying to do 
something, hoping for something, in- 


stead of being satisfied of finding every 
day a good new day, and plenty of satis- 
faction in it, with talking to people, and 
seeing things, and a cigar now and again. 
Just now, when I wake, I laugh to my- 
self, and say, ‘How very good it is to 
sleep in a bed, and shut yourself out 
from noise, and get up when you please !’ 
Then you have a good breakfast, and all 
the day begins afresh, and you have no 
fear of being crippled and sent off to the 
hospital. Oh! it is very good to have 
this freedom—this carelessness—this 
seeing of new things and new people 
every day. And that is a very pretty 
young lady become, your Miss Bell: I 
do remember her only a shy little girl, 
who spoke German with your strange 
English way of pronouncing the vowels, 
and was very much bashful over it. Oh 
yes, she is very good-looking, indeed ; her 
hair looks as if there were streaks of sun- 
shine in the brown, and her eyes are very 
thoughtful, and she has a beautiful out- 
line of the chin that makes her neck and 
throat very pretty. And, you know, 
I rather like the nose not hooked, like 
most of your English young ladies ; when 
it is a little the other way, and tine, and 
delicate, it makes the face piquant and 
tender, not haughty and cold, nicht 
wahr? But yet she is very English- 
looking ; I would take her as a—as a— 
a—type, do you call it !—of the pretty 
young Englishwoman, well-formed, open- 
eyed, with good healthy colour in her 
face, and very frank and gentle, and in- 
dependent, all at the same time. Oh, 
she is a very good girl—a very good 
girl, I can see that.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think she will 
marry that young fellow whom you saw 
to-night.” 

“And that will be very good for 
him,” he replied, easily ; “for she will 
look after him and give him some com- 
mon sense. He is not practical; he 
has not seen much ; he is moody, and 
nervous, and thinks greatly about trifles. 
But I think he will be very amiable to 
her, and that is much. You know, all 
the best women marry stupid men.” 

There was, however, no need for our 
going into that dangerous subject ; for 
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at this moment we arrived at Dr. Ash- 
burton’s house. Von Rosen rushed up- 
stairs to his room, to remove the traces 
of his recent employment; and then, as 
we both entered the drawing-room, we 
found Bell standing right under the 
central gaselier, which was pouring its 
rays down on her wealth of golden- 
brown hair. Indeed, she then deserved 
all that Von Rosen had said about her 
being a type of our handsomest young 
Englishwomen—rather tall, well-formed, 
showing a clear complexion, and healthy 
rosiness in her cheeks, while there was 
something at once defiant and gentle in 
her look. Comely enough she was to 
attract the notice of any stranger; but 
it was only those who had spent years 
with her, and had observed all her win- 
ning ways, her unselfishness, and the 
rare honour and honesty that lay be- 
hind all her pretty affectations of petu- 
lance, and the wild nonsense of her 
tongue, who could really tell what sort 
of young person our Bonny Bell was. 
She was sufficiently handsome to draw 
eyes towards her : 


“ But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 
The inward beauty of her lovely spirit, 
Garnished with heavenly gifts of high degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at that 

sight. 


* ” 7 * 
There dwell sweet Love and constant 
Chastity, 
Unspotted Faith, and comely Womanhood, 
Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty.” 


And it must be said that during this 
evening Bell’s conduct was beyond all 
praise. Arthur Ashburton was rather 
cold and distant towards her, and was 
obviously in a rather bad temper. He 
even hovered on the verge of rudeness 
towards both herself and the Lieute- 
nant. Now, nothing delighted Bell 
more than to vary the even and plea- 
sant tenor of her life with a series of 
pretty quarrels which had very little 
element of seriousness in them; but 
on this evening, when she was pro- 
voked into quarrelling in earnest, no- 
thing could exceed the good sense, and 
gentleness, and forbearance she showed. 
At dinner she sat between the young 


barrister and his father, a quiet, little, 
gray-haired man in spectacles, with 
small black eyes that twinkled strangely 
when he made his nervous little jokes, 
and looked over to his wife—the very 
matter-of-fact and roseate woman who 
sat at the opposite end of the table. 
The old Doctor was a much more 
pleasant companion than his son; but 
Bell, with wonderful moderation, did 
her best to re-establish good relations 
between the moody young barrister 
and herself. Of course, no woman will 
prolong such overtures indefinitely ; and 
at last the young gentleman managed to 
establish a more serious breach than he 
had dreamed of. For the common talk 
had drifted back to the then recent war, 
and our lieutenant was telling us a story 
about three Uhlanen, who had, out of 
mere bravado, ridden down the main 
street of a French village, and out at the 
other end, without having been touched 
by the shots fired at them, when young 
Ashburton added, with a laugh— 

“IT suppose they were so padded with 
the watches and jewellery they had 
gathered on their way, that the bullets 
glanced off.” 

Count von Rosen looked across the 
table at the young man, with a sort of 
wonder in his light-blue eyes ; and then, 
with admirable self-control, he turned 
to my Lady Tita, and calmly continued 
the story. 

But as for Bell, a blush of shame and 
exceeding mortification oyerspread her 
features. No madness of jealousy could 
excuse this open insult to a stranger and 
a guest. From that moment, Bell ad- 
dressed herself exclusively to the old 
Doctor, and took no more notice of his 
son than if he had been in the moon. 
She was deeply hurt, but she managed 
to conceal her disappointment ; and in- 
deed, when the boys came in after 
dinner, she had so far picked up her 
spirits as to be able to talk to them in 
that wild way which they regarded with 
mingled awe and delight. For they 
could not understand how Auntie Bell 
was allowed to use strange words, and 
even talk Cumberlandshire to the Doc- 
tor’s own face. 
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Of course she plied the boys with 
all sorts of fruit and sweetmeats, until 
Tita, coming suddenly back from the 
campaign in France to the table before 
her, peremptorily ordered her to cease. 
And then Bell gathered round her the 
decanters. 

“T say, Jack,” she observed, in a 
whisper, though looking covertly at 
Queen Tita all the time, “ what’s good 
for a fellow that’s got a cold?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Master 
Jack, properly. 

“ What’s good for a cold, you stupid, 
small boy ?” 

“ But you haven’t got a cold, Auntie 
Bell.” 

“Oh, haven’t I! You don’t know 
there are all sorts of colds. There's the 
little fairy that sits and tickles you with 
a feather, just now and again, you know; 
and there’s the sweep that drives a tre- 
mendous whalebone brush up and down, 
and makes you blue in the face with 
fighting him. Mind, when the sweep 
does get hold of you, it’s a terrible 
bother to shunt him out.” 

“ Bell,” said my Lady, with a sharp- 
ness that made the boys look frightened, 
“you must not teach the children such 
phrases.” 

“T think it’s very hard that a grown- 
up person can’t speak three words with- 
out being scolded,” remarked Bell, con- 
fidentially, to Master Tom; and that 
young ruffian, looking covertly at his 
mother, grinned as widely as a mouthful 
of apple would let him. 

So the boys had their half-glass of 
wine, and Bell swept them away with 
her into the drawing-room, when the 
women left. 

“A very bright young lady—hm !— 
a very bright and pleasant young lady 
indeed,” said the Doctor, stretching out 
his short legs with an air of freedom, 
and beginning to examine the decanters, 
“1 don’t wonder the young fellows rave 
about her; eh, Arthur, eh ?” 

Master Arthur rose and left the 
room. 

“ Touched, eh?” said the father, with 
his eyes twinkling vehemently, and his 
small gray features twisted into a smile. 
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‘Hit hard, eh? Gad, I don’t wonder 
at it; if I were a young fellow myself 
—eh, eh? Claret? Yes, But the 
young fellows now don’t sing about 
their laughing Lalage, or drink to 
Glycera, or make jokes with Lydia; it 
is all dreaming, and reading, and sigh- 
ing, eh, eh? That boy of mine has 
gone mad—heeds nothing—is ill-tem- 
pered ; 

“ Decidedly, Doctor.” 

“Eh? Illtempered? Why, his 
mother daren’t talk to him, and we're 
glad to have him go up to his chambers 
again. Our young friend here is of 
another sort ; there is no care about a 
woman tempering the healthy brown of 
the sun and the weather, eh ‘—is there, 
eh?” 

“Why, my dear Doctor,” cried the 
Lieutenant, with a prodigious laugh, 
“don’t you think Lydia’s lover— 
Lydia, dic, you know—he was very 
glad to be away from rough sports ? 
He had other enjoyments. I am 
brown, not because of my wish, but 
that I have been made to work, that 
is all.” 

The Doctor was overjoyed, and, per- 
haps, a trifle surprised, to find that this 
tall Uhlan, who had just been grooming 
two horses, understcod his references to 
Horace; and he immediately cried 
out— 

“No, no; you must not lose your 
health, and your colour, and your 
temper. Would you have your friends 
say of you, who have just been through 
a campaign in France— 


‘Cur neque militaris 
Inter sequales militat, Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frenis’ } 


Eh, eh?” 

“ Temperat ora frenis—it is a good 
motto for our driving excursion,” said 
the Count ; “but was it your Miss Bell 
who called your two fine horses by such 
stupid names as Castor and Pollux ?” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the I doctor, 
eagerly, “Castor was said to have great 
skill in the management of horses,—eh, 
eh ?” . 

“ Certainly,” said the Count. “And 
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both together they foretell good weather, 
which is a fine thing in driving.” 

“And they were the gods of boun- 
daries,” cried the Doctor. 

* And they got people out of trouble 
when everything seemed all over,” re- 
turned the Count, “which may also 
happen to our phaeton.” 

“ And—and—and ”—here the Doc- 
tor’s small face fairly gleamed with a 
joke, and he broke into a thin, high 
chuckle—“ they ran away with two 
ladies—eh, eh, eh ?—Did they not, did 
they not ?” 

Presently we went into the drawing- 
room, and there the women were found 
in a wild maze of maps, eagerly discuss- 
ing the various routes to the North, 
and the comparative attractions of dif- 
ferent towns. The contents of Mr. 
Stanford’s shop seemed to have been 
scattered about the room, and Bell had 
armed herself with an opisometer, 
which gave her quite an air of im- 
portance. 

The Lieutenant was out.of this matter, 
so he flung himself down into an easy 
chair, and presently had both of the 
boys on his knees, telling them stories 
and propounding arithmetical conun- 
drums alternately. When Queen Titania 
came to release him, the young rebels 
refused to go ; and one of them declared 
that the Count had promised to sing the 
“Wacht am Ithein.” 

“Oh, please, don’t,” said Bell, sud- 
denly turning round, with a map of 
Cumberland half hiding her. “ You 
don’t know that all the organs here 
have it. But if you would be so good 
as to sing us a German song, I will play 
the accompaniment for you, if 1 know 
it, and I know a great many.” 

Of course, the women did not imagine 
that a man who had been accustomed to 
a soldier’s life, and who betrayed a faculty 
for grooming horses, was likely to know 
much more of music than a handy 
chorus, but the Count, lightly saying 
he would not trouble her, went over to 
the piano, and sat down unnoticed amid 
the general hum of conversation. 

But the next moment there was suf- 
ficient silence. For with a crash like 


thunder—“ Hei! das klang wie Unge- 
witter!”—the young Lieutenant struck 
the first chords of “ Prinz Eugen,” and 
with a sort of upward toss of the head, 
as if he were making room for himself, 
he began to sing Freiligrath’s picturesque 
soldier-song to the wild and warlike and 
yet stately music which Dr. Lowe has 
written for it. What a rare voice he 
had, too !—deep, strong, and resonant— 
that seemed to throw itself into the 
daring spirit of the music with an 
absolute disregard of delicate graces 
or sentimental effect; a powerful, 
masculine, soldier-like voice, that 
had little flute-like softness, but the 
strength and thrill that told of a deep 
chest, and that interpenetrated or rose 
above the loudest chords that his ten 
fingers struck. Queen Tita’s face was 
overspread with surprise ; Bell uncon- 
sciously laid down the map, and stood 
as one amazed. The ballad, you know, 
tells how, one calm night on the banks 
of the Danube, just after the great storm- 
ing of Belgrade, a young trumpeter in the 
camp determines to leave aside cards 
for a while, and make a right good song 
for the army. to sing; how he sets to 
work to tell the story of the battle in 
ringing verse, and at last, when he has 
got the rhymes correct, he makes the 
notes too, and his song is complete. 
“ Ho, ye white troops and ye red troops, 
come round and listen!” he cries ; and 
then he sings the record of the great deeds 
of Prince Eugene; and lo! as he repeats 
the air for the third time, there breaks 
forth, with a hoarse roar as of thunder, 
the chorus “ Prinz Eugen der edle Rit- 
ter!” until the sound of it is carried 
even into the Turkish camp. And then 
the young trumpeter, not dissatisfied 
with his performance, proudly twirls 
his moustache ; and finally sneaks away 
to tell of his triumph to the pretty Mar- 
ketenderin. When our young Uhlan 
rose from the piano, he laughed in an 
apologetic fashion; but there was still 
in his face some of that glow and fire 
which had made him forget himself 
during the singing of the ballad, and 
which had lent to his voice that pene- 
trating resonance that still seemed to lin- 
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ger about the room. Bell said “Thank 
you” in rather a timid fashion; but 
Queen Tita did not speak at all, and 
seemed to have forgotten us. 

We had more music that evening, and 
Bell produced her guitar, which was ex- 
pected to solace us much on our journey. 
It was found that the Lieutenant could 
play that too; and he executed at least 
a very pretty accompaniment when Bell 
sang “Der Tyroler und sein Kind.” 
But you should have seen the face of 
Master Arthur, when Bell volunteered 
to sing a German song. I believe she 
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did it to show that she was not alto- 
gether frightened by the gloomy and 
mysterious silence which he preserved, 
as he sat in a corner and stared at 
every body. 

So ended our first day: and to- 
morrow—why, to-morrow we pass away 
from big cities and their suburbs, from 
multitudes of friends, late hours, and the 
whirl of amusements and follies, into 
the still seclusion of English country 
life, with its simple habits, and fresh 
pictures, and the quaint humours of its 
inns. 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at Twickenham.—‘ The foregoing pages give a more or less 


accurate account of our setting-out, but they are all wrong about Bell. 


Men are far worse than 


women in imagining love-affairs, and supposing that girls think about nothing else. Bell 


wishes to be let alone. 


If gentlemen care to make themselves uncomfortable about her, she 


cannot help it; but it is rather unfair to drag her into any such complications. I am positive 
that, though she has doubtless a little pity for that young man who vexes himself and his 
friends because he is not good enough for her, she would not be sorry to see him, and Count 


von Rosen—and some one else besides—all start off on a cruise to Australia. 


content to be as she is. 
plenty of it, sure enough. 


She is quite 


Marriage will come in good time ; and when it comes, she will get 
In the meantime, I hope she will not be suspected of encouraging 


those idle flirtations and pretences of worship with which gentlemen think they ought to 
approach every girl whose good fortune it is not to be married. As 


To be continued. 





NATIONAL DEBTS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


BY MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


Ir is remarkable to observe with how 
little uneasiness the fact is regarded 
that with two exceptions every leading 
nation in Europe is habitually spending 
more than its income. If a similar fact 
were known with regard to individuals, 
no one would doubt that their bank- 
tuptcy must ultimately ensue; but few 
people seem to anticipate so disagreeable 
a fate for France, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy. A few months ago the financial 
position of France was indeed regarded 
as rather serious; but the manner in 
which the war indemnity loan of eighty 
millions was taken up seems to have 
dispelled all these gloomy forebodings. 
A slight investigation into the financial 
affairsof France will illustrate how far this 
confidence is justified, and will perhaps 
show that so far from being a token of 
the healthiness and elasticity of French 
finance, the eagerness with which the 
loan was subscribed may be a sign of 
the most serious national difficulties. 
It must be remembered that the debt of 
France, including the war indemnity, 
now amounts to 1,100,000,000/. When 
Napoleon III. ascended the throne of 
France the debt was only 245,250,0002.; 
but since the accession of that sovereign, 
whose services to the material prosperity 
of France are always quoted as if they 
were quite undeniable, the debt of 
France, by continued deficits, or by 
wars, and lastly by the German indem- 
nity, was raised to its present enormous 
total of eleven hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. Thus in a reign of 
eighteen years the average annual in- 
crease of the debt of France was more 
than 47,000,0007. Exclusive of the 
war indemnity, the average annual in- 
crease of the debt under the Second 
Empire was 18,500,000/., a larger ave- 
rage per year than England borrowed 
during the Crimean war. From tables 


published in the “Statesman’s Year 
300k” showing the actual receipts and ex- 
penditure, from the establishment of the 
Empire to the year 1863, it may be seen 
that while the ordinary revenue increased 
from 59,000,000/. to 90,000,000/., the 
expenditure in the same time increased 
from 60,000,000. to 91,000,0007. In the 
twelve years there was only one, 1855 
(when the revenue was raised high above 
the average by special means), without 
a large deficit. In estimating the true 
position of French finance at the present 
time, it must be borne in mind that not 
only has the nation to bear in payment 
of interest of the debt an annual burden 
of 40,000,0002., but also that it will 
take some time for the national income 
to regain its former amount, and that 
the war has caused a very great stagnation 
in trade and manufactures. Will this 
stagnation be temporary or permanent? 
It is generally assumed as a matter of 
course that it will be only temporary, 
but the hugeness of the debt and the 
eagerness with which the loan was 
taken up would seem to indicate that 
the interest which it was necessary to 
offer in order to obtain the money was 
so high as to attract capital which might 
otherwise have been devoted to produc- 
tion. It must be remembered that at 
the end of the war and of the revolution 
in Paris a great amount of capital must 
have been lying idle. During the two 
sieges of Paris little or no production 
could have been carried on within the 
city; very little capital was being dis- 
tributed as wages, and the ordinary in- 
dustry of the city must have been quite 
at a standstill. For six months or more 
capitalists engaged in production in Paris 
had not been receiving any returns; and 
while their capital was thus lying idle, 
while Paris was still in a state of siege, 
and while the prospects of future tran- 
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quillity were, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful, this loan guaranteeing an 
interest of six per cent was offered. 
What more natural than that the Paris- 
ian capitalists having been so long 
without receiving any return on their 
capital, and not being able to see any 
immediate prospect of employing it 
in productive industry, should have 
eagerly taken up a loan which secured 
to them, without any risk and with- 
out any labour of superintendence, an 
interest of six per cent. If this is 
a correct explanation of the manner 
in which any considerable portion of 
the loan was taken up, it affords 
no evidence of returning financial pro- 
sperity ; on the contrary, by absorbing 
capital which would otherwise have 
been in a short time re-engaged in 
production, it indicates the perpetuation 
of the most serious national impoverish- 
ment. The following passage taken 
from Mr. Mill’s chapter on National 
Debts points out the exact danger of 
the present financial position of France. 
Assuming that there are circumstances 
when a loan is a convenient and even 
a necessary expedient, he continues :— 
“What we have to discuss is the pro- 
priety of contracting a national debt of 
a permanent character, defraying the 
expenses of a war, or of any season of 
difficulty, by loans, to be redeemed either 
very gradually, and at a very distant 
period, or not at all. This question has 
already been touched upon in the First 
Book. We remarked that if the capital 
taken in loans is abstracted from funds 
either engaged in production, or destined 
to be employed in it, their diversion 
from that purpose is equivalent to taking 
the amount from the wages of the 
labouring classes. Borrowing, in this 
case, is not_a substitute for raising sup- 
plies within the year. A Government 
which borrows does actually take the 
amount within the year, and that too by 
a tax exclusively on the labouring 
classes: than which it could have done 
nothing worse, if it had supplied its 
wants by avowed taxation ; and in that 
case the transaction and its evils would 
have ended with the emergency ; while 


by the circuitous mode adopted, the 
value exacted from the labourers is 
gained, not by the State, but by the 
employers of labour, the State remaining 
charged with the debt besides, and with 
its interest in perpetuity. ‘The system 
of public loans in such circumstances 
may be pronounced the very worst which 
in the present state of civilization is 
still included in the list of financial 
expedients.” The only excuse, he adds, 
which such a system admits of is hard 
necessity ; the impossibility of raising 
an enormous annual sum by taxation, 
without resorting to taxes which from 
their odiousness, or from the facility of 
evasion, it would have been found im- 
practicable to enfurce. It is probable 
that this excuse of sheer necessity may 
with justice be urged in defence of those 
who are now at the head of the govern- 
ment in France; and it must also be 
remembered that only that part of the 
loan which was raised in France is open 
to the objection that it will tend to 
perpetuate the stagnation of industry in 
that country by absorbing the funds 
destined to be again productively em- 
ployed. That part of the loan which 
was raised in London, for instance, will 
not have any depressing influence on the 
revival of French commerce ; nor will 
it produce any ill effect on Enyland’s 
prosperity unless it can be shown, 
which is highly improbable, that money 
was in this country withdrawn from 
production in order to be invested in 
the loan. But notwithstanding all the 
extenuating circumstances that may be 
urged in defence of the loan, the fact 
remains that in so far as the money 
raised in France decreased the sum des- 
tined to be engaged in production, a corre- 
sponding influence is exerted to prevent 
the revival of industry in that country. 
As France at the present moment 
leads the van of indebtedness, so during 
the reign of the ex-Emperor did she set 
the example of reckless expenditure in 
war and warlike equipments, which has 
proved so mischievous to the finances of 
nearly all the leading European nations. 
The continued series of deficits in a 
wealthy country like France, may be ac- 
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counted for by her extravagant military 
expenditure ; the example of France was 
followed by the neighbouring nations, 
so that in a few years all the leading 
continental countries were provided with 
bloated armaments, to support which 
they all, with the exception of Germany, 


} | 
| 
| 


England 
France 
Germany . Paying off fast 


Austria Since 1849 £9,000,000 


Turkey 





| Average Annual Increase. 


Debt of England is decreasing . .. 800,700,000 | 148,242 | 15,060,237 
From 1853 to 1870 £18,500,000.! | 550,000,000!) 404,192 | 17,384,961 


Russia . . . From 1854 to 1869 £11,500,000 .| 300,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 21,656,052 


may. we . From 1861 to 1869 £22,000,000.| 285,000,000 
Spain. . . . | From 1861 to 1870 £9,000,000 . 
From 1850 to 1870 £5,000,000 .| 104,000,000 


1 Exclusive of the war indemnity. 


had to incur annual additions to their 
burden of debt. The following table 
shows the amount of the debt of the 
principal European countries, their 
average annual increase of debt, the 
numerical strength of their armies, and 
their military expenditure in 1865 :— 





Numerical 
Strength 
Amount of of Armyin | Cost of Army 
| Debt in 1870. 1865, on in 1865. 
Peace Esta- 
| | blishment. 





£ £ 


| 170,900,000 | 419,836 | 14,494,222 

310,000,000 | 269,100 | 10,336,762 
196,100 | 11,556,500 
237,000,000 84,290 | 3,310,174 
148,680 6,000,000 








Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his work on 
National Debts, shows that within the 
last twenty-one and a half years, the total 
indebtedness of the world has increased 
by 2,218,000,000/., or at the rate of 
103,000,000/. per year. Within the last 
twenty-two years, France has increased 
her debt by 370,000,000/. ; Austria, by 
185,000,0007. ; Russia, by 200,000,0007. ; 
Italy, by 250,000,000/.; Spain, by 
114,000,0002. ; the new German Empire, 
by 120,000,0007.; and Turkey, by 
100,000,000. “These amounts only 
include 65,000,0002. borrowed for the 
Franco-Prussian war; and omit more 
than 100,000,000/. borrowed by other 
nations during 1870, but not yet 
appearing in their official accounts.”}! 
They also omit the amount to be paid 
by France as the war indemnity. It 
has been calculated by Mr. Baxter that 
only 12 per cent, or one-eighth of the 
total of the national debts of the world, 
has been raised for productive purposes, 
and that the remainder, 88 per cent, has 
been spent in war, warlike preparations, 
and other unproductive purposes. 
Excluding for the present any con- 
sideration of the indebtedness of Eng- 
1 “National Debts,” by Dudley Baxter, 


land and Germany, the foregoing table, 
and the figures which succeed it, show 
that all the countries referred to are, 
in time of peace as well as in time of 
war, steadily spending more than their 
income ; that this extravagance is in a 
great measure due to the example set 
by France in her military expenditure, 
and that in fact these nations are ruining 
themselves in order to be ready at any 
moment to fly at each other’s throats. 
We often hear the present century 
spoken of as one of great enlightenment 
and civilization. If the extensive arma- 
ments of continental countries are neces- 
sary, in order to secure them from the 
rapacious designs of their neighbours, 
no boast should be made of the progress 
of civilization ; if on the contrary these 
armaments are unnecessary, and the 
military expenditure is just so much 
money thrown away, then surely no 
boast should be made of enlightenment. 

In a former page the condition of 
these heavily indebted nations was re- 
ferred to as if they were already on 
the high road to bankruptey. We did 
not mean by this expression to imply 
that France, Prussia, and Austria, &c. 
would go through an_ international 
bankruptcy court, and pay so many 
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shillings in the pound. Nations, unlike 
individuals, are never called upon to 
pay up the whole capital of their 
debts ; and as long as they can go on 
paying interest to their creditors, they 
are nominally solvent. But in the 
industrial competition among nations 
those countries will, ceteris paribus, 
be most successful who are least heavily 
weighted by taxation. It is therefore 
probable that those nations who are 
so recklessly heaping up the burden of 
their debts may, in so doing, be sowing 
the seeds of their own industrial ruin. 
The rate at which they raise money 
will have to be increased if they go on 
borrowing in this extravagant manner, 
and the taxation necessary to pay the 
interest will be a heavy burden on 
industry, and will tend to diminish the 
profits of capital, and the wages of 
labour. At the same time, the rate 
of interest having risen in consequence 
of the loan-operations of the Govern- 
ment, it will become relatively more 
advantageous to the capitalist to invest 
in the loan than to employ his capital 


in carrying on production, and hence a. 


double tendency will be working to 
diminish commercial prosperity. There 
is also a special danger connected with 
the policy of taxation on native indus- 
tries, the nature of which may be illus- 
trated by the following example. At 
the present time, in France, a manu- 
facturer may be employing his capital 
in a glove manufactory. Previous to 
the war, he could obtain in this industry 
a return on his capital of 10 per cent, 
whereas in Government securities he 
would only have realized 4 per cent. 
After the war, the Government rate 
of interest is raised to 6 per cent, and 
a tax is placed on gloves in order to 
raise the extra revenue required to pay 
the interest on the new loans, and to 
defray the other expenses of the war. 
Hence the profits of productive indus- 
try are diminished to, say, 7 per cent. 
In this case the only reward which the 
capitalist will receive for his risk and 
for his labour of superintendence will 
be 1 per cent; for he could obtain 
6 per cent by buying Government stock 
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without incurring any risk, and without 
having to undertake any labour. This 
reward he would probably regard as 
insufficient, and he would either with- 
draw his capital from industry, and 
invest it in Government stock, or he 
would remove himself and his capital 
to another country, such as Belgium, 
where the manufacture of gloves was 
not subjected to onerous taxation. If 
he did either of these things, the pro- 
ductive industry of France would suffer 
by the withdrawal of the whole amount 
of the glove-merchant’s capital, The 
obvious reply to such an argument 
is, that a tax on gloves would not 
diminish the profits of capital, but 
would merely increase the price of 
gloves; so that the incidence of the 
tax would be on the consumer, not on 
the capitalist. Quite true; but if a 
tax is placed on, French gloves, and 
their price is in consequence raised, 
it will be necessary simultaneously to 
place an import duty on all foreign 
gloves as well, or the consumer would 
avoid the tax by using Belgian or 
Spanish gloves rather than those made 
in France. Thus taxes on home pro- 
ducts necessarily imply the imposition 
of duties on imports. It is almost 
unnecessary to point out that there is 
but one step between this policy and 
one of protection. As soon as the 
excise and import duties are imposed, 
and the natural consequence ensues, 
that owing to an increase in the price 
of commodities the demand for them 
diminishes, it will be thought that the 
slackness of the home trade is caused 
by foreign competition ; and what then 
will be so easy as a return to the pro- 
tective system by increasing the import 
duties while the taxes on home pro- 
ducts remain unchanged? It can hardly 
be doubted that this course will be 
adopted by France, if she is merely 
waiting for the expiration of the com- 
mercial treaties in order to impose 
import duties on foreign goods; and 
this just at a time when it is beginning 
to be universally recognized that there 
is nothing so paralysing to the industry 
of a country as Protection; when even 
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in America the question “ Does Pro- 
tection protect?’ is receiving on all 
sides a negative answer. 

The Paris correspondent of the 7'imes, 
writing on the French Budget in July 
last, says :— 


** It deeply interests Europe to know whether 
France is going to resume the system of pro- 
tection which she abandoned in 1860, but it is 
still more interesting to learn how she is to 
pay her debts. The Chamber will not have 
duties on raw material; M. Thiers will not 
have income-tax. Two important elements 
of revenue are thus rejected, but the necessary 
money must be raised somewhere, and the 
Chamber has to select the source. The solu- 
tion which is most talked about is an Excise- 
tax on clothes and furniture, or more correctly 
on the stuffs employed in the manufacture of 
those two classes of objects. 

‘* But France cannot impose duties on her 
nome products until she can simultaneously 
lay equal taxes on similar articles imported 
from other countries; if she did, her own 
manufactures would be sw ept away from their 
own market. But as she cannot tax foreign 
goods until the Commercial Treaties now in 
force have been modified, the consequence is 
that, however skilfully the new plan may be 
devised, it will be impossible to apply. it, or to 
raise a shilling by it, until new Treaties have 
been made. ‘Meanwhile, the revenue will fall 
short in proportion to the taxes not realized, 
and the deficit will grow in the same degree.” 


It has been already pointed out how 
highly improbable it is- that France, 
if she has recourse to import duties, 
will refrain from re-entering upon a 
protective policy. In fact, it is openly 
avowed that the discussions on the 
Budget really turn on the old contro- 
versy between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion ; and it may be assumed that from 
the day in which the new taxes on 
home products are adopted, France will 
return to the policy of Protection, which 
she was for a short time induced par- 
tially to abandon. 

In another column of the number of 
the Times just quoted, the American 
correspondent gives an abstract of a 
paper lately published by the Hon. 
David A. Wells, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Revenue, in which he 
demonstrates the disastrous effect of 
protection in America, and showing that 
it injures not only the consumers of 
the protected commodities, but also the 
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manufacturers and labourers engaged in 
the protected industries. 

If therefore, as appears likely, the 
same scale of expenditure is continued 
in France, it is more than probable that 
she will return to Protection. This has 
been the policy pursued in America, 
and even the boundless resources of 
the United States have not been suffi- 
cient to prevent or counteract its. dam- 
aging eflects upon industry, and upon 
the general well-being of the community. 
How much more disastrous, then, will 
this pulicy be mm an old country like 
France, with few undeveloped resources, 
with no boundless extent of cultivable 
land, and with a people much less 
energetic and enterprising than the 
inhabitants of the United States ? 

The material prospects of France, in 
whatever light they are regarded, are of 
the most gloomy nature. She has saddled 
herself with an enormous burden of 
debt, which has probably withdrawn 
capital from productive employment, 
and to pay the interest on which vexa- 
tious and injurious taxation is necessi- 
tated. The one chance of recovering 
her position would be by a perurious 
economy, and by a reduction of the 
military expenditure to its very smallest 
dimensions. ‘These are remedies which 
France will be the last country in the 
world to adopt. Even now, the most 
popular man in France would probably 
be he who would involve her in another 
war, where she would have a chance— 
however remote—of regaining her mili- 
tary prestige. Under existing circum- 
stances, the debt of France must continue 
to increase, and the burden on her in- 
dustry become each year heavier. What 
will be the effect of this on her 
position as an industrial country? It 
has been well pointed out that, in time 
of peace, the industrial competition of 
nations gives a great advantage in the 
markets of the world to the country 
least weighted by debt. If this is true, 
what will in the future be the indus- 
trial position of France and those other 
European nations which are each year 
adding millions to the burden of their 
debt? The debt of Italy for the last 
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nine years has been increasing at the 
annual rate of £22,000,000; Austria is 
a country of uninterrupted deficits ; 
Russia is the same; and the financial 
condition of Spain and Turkey is. so 
notorious as to need no comment. In 
the industrial competition of nations 
the indebtedness of these countries may 
in future be just sutiicient to turn the 
scale against them ; and England, Ger- 
many, and America would then be left 
as the three great industrial nations of 
the world. 

It may perhaps be thought that if a 
heavy debt is sufficient to prevent in- 
dustrial success, England would have 
succumbed long ago under the burden 
of what, until last year, was the largest 
debt of any nation in the world. But 
it must be remembered that though the 
capital of our debt overtopped that of 
any other country, yet during the last 
fifty-five years, the proportion per head 
of the population of debt-charge to 
income has been rapidly and steadily 
diminishing ; while in other countries, 
notwithstanding the fact that their 
estimated incomes per head have in 
some instances increased more rapidly 
than the estimated income per head in 
England, the proportion per head of 
debt-charge to income has been scarcely 
at all reduced, and in some countries 
has been even augmented. ‘The follow- 
ing tables, taken from Mr. Baxter's 
work on National Debts, illustrate the 
different relative position of England to 
other continental countries in 1815-20, 
and in 1870 :— 


NaTIon. 
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United Kingdom . 
Framce ... « 
Austria. ... 
Prussia and Ger-}; 
man States. 
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From these tables .it appears that 
while the estimated income per head 
in England has increased from £19 to 
£28, the annual charge per head has 
been reduced by considerably more than 
one-half, and the percentage of charge 
to income by more than two-thirds, 
On the other hand, the estimated in- 
come per head in France has more than 
trebled ; the debt-charge per head has 
more than doubled ; and the percentage 
of debt-charge to income has decreased 
by barely one-third. A comparison of 
other figures in the tables, showing the 
condition of Austria, reveals even more 
startling results, and shows why it is 
that England, although encumbered by 
an enormous debt, is in a financial and 
industrial position very superior to that 
of those continental countries whose 
percentage of debt-charge to income is 
similar to her own. England is at 
present the greatest industrial nation in 
the world ; America is fast treading on 
her heels, and she may in future antici- 
pate a powerful rivalry from Germany. 
It will be interesting to examine what 
special points of advantage each of these 
three nations possesses in the great in- 
dustrial competition of the future ; and 
also what special disadvantages each 
country labours under. 

Dealing in the first place with the 
indebtedness of each country, we find 
that Germany wil], in a few years, be 
practically free from debt. Although, 
as previously shown, the nominal capi- 
tal of her debt is £170,900,000, yet of 
this £68,315,000 has been spent on 
railways and other remunerative public 
works, so that the total unremunerative 
debt is £102,600,000. Considering the 
debt as a whole, the annual interest is 
£7,340,000, and the charge per head 
3s. 9d. “But to pay this,” says Mr. 
Baxter, “the German States have the 
net receipts of their railways, and the 
produce of the public mines and iron- 
works, which in Prussia and Saxony 
and other States (without the domains 
and forests) balance the interest of the 
debts. The French payments will 
cancel a large portion of the debts, or 
be accumulated in funds or investments. 
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The Germans alone of the great Powers 
will be practically free from debt, and 
not only so, but they will also possess 
great surplus funds and State property 
for the relief of taxation, and for use 
in war.” This immense advantage of 
freedom from indebtedness is not shared 
either by England or by America. We 
have already referred to the condition of 
the debt of England, but the indebted- 
ness of the United States remains to be 
described. On July Ist, 1861, the debt 
of the United States was £18,000,000. 
On July Ist, 1865, after four years of 
civil war, the debt had risen to 
£551,000,000. On January Ist, 1871, 
after five years and a half of peace, it 
was reduced to £466,400,000. Hence, 
in the four years of war, the debt was 
increased by the average annual rate of 
£133,000,000, while in the five years 
and a half of peace the average 
annual reduction has been more than 
£15,000,000. It is therefore evident 
that in relation to their indebtedness 
America and Germany are in a much 
better position than England; we can 
never hope to rival the rapidity with 
which the United States debt has since 
the war been paid off; and it is still 
more unlikely that we shall ever ap- 
proach the freedom from indebtedness 
that will, in no very distant period, be 
enjoyed by the German empire. But 
in other matters besides that of national 
indebtedness, the financial and indus- 
trial prospects of England compare un- 
favourably with those of America and 
Germany. At each end of the social 
scale in England there are vast numbers 
of unemployed and consequently un- 
productive persons. It is not intended 
to be implied that the production 
of wealth either directly or indirectly 
is the only worthy object of existence. 
It is not necessary to enter into any 
disputed questions of morality ; it is 
simply intended to enumerate the cir- 
cumstances which have a bearing upon 
the industrial position of a country ; 
and among these circumstances must be 
included the proportion which the pro- 
ductive classes of the population bear to 
the unproductive classes. In no country 


are there such great extremes of wealth 
and poverty as there are in England. 
Profuse luxury in one class and abject 
pauperism in another have long been 
marked characteristics of English society. 
The luxurious unemployed and the pau- 
perized unemployed are more numerous, 
in proportion to the population, in 
England than perhaps in any other 
country. Beside these two classes of 
non-productive persons, there is another 
extremely numerous class in this coun- 
try which is certainly less productive 
than the corresponding class in America 
and Germany. We refer to women. 
Except in the working class and in the 
lower middle class, the women of Eng- 
Jand are almost entirely non-productive. 
Nearly all trades and professions are 
closed against them. If they happen to 
be wealthy they seldom employ their 
wealth productively. When it is re- 
membered that a married woman could, 
up to a year ago, be legally robbed by 
her husband even of her earnings, it is 
not necessary to point out any other 
circumstance to account for the fact 
that women as a class are not either 
productive capitalists or labourers. In 
America the marriage law offers no dis- 
couragement to women engaging in in- 
dustry either in the capacity of capitalists 
or labourers. And women accordingly 
engage in trades and professions in far 
greater numbers than in this country. 
In Germany a great deal of agricultural 
and other labour is performed by women 
of the poorest class, whilst women of 
the middle and even upper classes do 
nearly all the household and domestic 
work, a great proportion of which is 
strictly productive. The conclusion is 
therefore inevitable that the wealth of 
England supports a larger proportion of 
non-producers, consisting principally of 
rich idlers, paupers, and women, than 
either America or Germany, and that 
therefore, compared with those countries, 
England in this respect also stands at a 
disadvantage. 

There is another matter of great in- 
dustrial importance in which again it 
must be confessed that England com- 
pares unfavourably with Germany and 
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the United States ; and this is educa- 
tion. England may be said to be now 
fairly awake to her shortcomings in this 
respect, and she has at last begun in 
earnest to set about educating her 
labourers ; but there are most formid- 
able difficulties in her way, arising from 
the extreme poverty and pauperism of 
large masses of her people, which render 
it certain that it will be many years 
before her population will attain to the 
educational standard of Germany and 
America. 

Again, if we look at the undeveloped 
resources of the three countries, both 
England and Germany are far outdis- 
tanced by America. But if, it may be 
asked, England is behindhand in so 
many respects, to what causes may be 
attributed the industrial predominance 
she has hitherto possessed? Her supre- 
macy may be in part no doubt accounted 
for by the disadvantages under which 
other countries have laboured. The 
resources of America are only now in 
process of development ; up to the time 
of the civil war a large proportion of her 
soil was tilled by slave labour, with all 
its economic disadvantages ; the political 
struggle produced by the Slavery question 
culminated in a civil war costing the 
American nation unprecedented sacrifices 
both of blood and treasure; added to 
these disadvantages, the industry of 
America is still suffering from the policy 
of Protection, which has nearly crippled 
and threatens completely to destroy 
some of her most valuable trades and 
manufactures. The political corruption 
of the United States, again, cannot fail 
to have a bad influence on commerce as 
well as on every other national interest ; 
and it has probably had its share in 
producing the tendency to wild and 
unscrupulous speculation which has of 
late years specially characterised mone- 
tary proceedings in America. 

Political considerations are almost 
sufficient to account for the fact, that 
Germany has not been, up to the present 
time, a formidable rival of England, 
The consolidation of the German empire 
is one of the most recent of important 
political events ; previous to its accom- 
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plishment, the fiscal, financial, and com- 
mercial systems of nearly all the small 
independent German kingdoms were as 
bad as they could be. The greater part 
of Germany was impoverished and 
devastated in the beginning of the cen- 
tury by the Napoleonic wars ; and the 
recent wars in which Germany has 
engaged, though costing her, in con- 
sequence of her triumphs, a smaller 
amount of money than might have been 
expected, must yet have inflicted upon 
her the severest losses in the stagnation 
of trade, and in the prolonged absenve 
and death of large numbers of her 
industrial population. As it has been 
in the past, so probably will it be in 
the future, that the industrial prospects 
of Germany have more to fear from 
political than from any other causes. 
The political future of America and of 
England will probably be similar to 
their political past. Changes there will 
necessarily be, but they will be gradual 
and not spasmodic; they will be the 
progress of a free people towards further 
developments of the already accepted 
doctrines of equality and the Divine 
right of each individual to liberty ; but 
who dares imagine that this will be the 
political future of Germany ‘—a country 
where political liberty is almost un- 
known, where the least sign of dissa- 
tisfaction with the despotism of the 
Emperor and Prince Bismarck is put 
down with a high hand, where demo- 
crats are thrust into prison merely for 
declaring their opinions, and where 
workmen on strike are shot down like 
dogs? There are plenty of signs that 
the German nation is beginning to be 
discontented with the continuance of 
the paternal tyranny it has so long 
endured ; but the paternal tyranny is 
very powerful, and will die hard before 
it yields to the assaults of democracy. 
It is an important sign of the times, 
that the International Society contains 
about six times as many members in Ger- 
many out of a population of 40,000,000, 
as in England and America, with a joint 
population of 64,000,000. With despo- 
tism so strong on the one hand, and the 
spirit of revolt so active on the other, it 
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cannot be expected that the political 
future of Germany will be unbroken by 
storms. 

England then, it would seem, owes 
her industrial supremacy partly to 
removable and removing causes which 
have operated to depress the industry 
of other nations ; but partly also to the 
character of her people, to her financial 
and commercial policy, to her compara- 
tive freedom during the last half-century 
from war and political disturbances, and 
lastly, to her olonial possessions, which 
form at once a partial outlet for her 
surplus labour and a source from which 
vast accumulations of capital are derived. 
These comprise the chief of the advan- 
tages which England possesses in the 
industrial competition of nations. Her 
principal disadvantages consist of the 
magnitude of her national debt; the 
uneducated condition of her labourers ; 
the rapid growth of pauperism, and the 
numerical strength of the unemployed 
part of her population. Can any of 
these sources of danger be removed ? 
We have already referred to the very 
marked reduction of the percentage of 
debt-charge to income in this country 
during the last fifty years, and also 
to the legislative efforts lately made 
to provide for the education of the 
people. ‘The more perplexing pro- 
blems of pauperism and idle luxury 
still remain, presenting no hopeful 
features, becoming each year more 
difficult of solution, and showing no 
tendency at all to solve themselves. 
With regard to the growth of luxury 
and of the numbers of unproductive 
persons, it may be urged that the total 
productiveness of the nation is as great 
as it is desirable it should be, and that 
leisure is as essential to the highest well- 
being of a nation as industry. This 
must be most readily admitted; we 
have never urged that there is too much 
leisure in England, but that this leisure 
is too unequally distributed. One class, 
for instance, passes through life surfeited 
with leisure ; the principal occupation of 
the members of this class consisting of 
seeking means of killing time ; whilst 
members of another class are reduced 
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into mere human machines, rising early 
and late taking rest, in one unceasing 
round of work. We read in one column 
of a paper of railway servants, points- 
men, and engine-drivers being kept at 
work nineteen, twenty-four, and even 
thirty hours at a stretch ; while we find 
another column filled with expressions 
of pity and sympathy for those sadly 
overworked public servants who pass the 
London season in going from laying a 
foundation stone to a flower show, from 
the flower show to pigeon shooting, from 
pigeon shooting to a banquet, from the 
banquet to a ball ; and then, in order to 
complete the ghastly contrasts, one 
may find in another page an account 
of the life of the children employed in 
brick-fields. There are some instances 
in which babies of three years and 
a half old have been found at work in 
brick-fields ; the usual aye is from nine 
to ten. At this age children are 
employed to carry loads of clay almost 
as heavy as their own bodies ; they are 
kept at this severe toil from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day; and in going 
backwards and forwards with their load 
they frequently walk an average distance 
of fifteen miles daily. If the supera- 
bundant leisure which is nearly killing 
one class with ennui could be a little 
more equally distributed, might it 
not be hoped that these wretched 
brick-field children would come in 
for some share of it? The juxtapo- 
sition of repletion and starvation would 
then be less revoltingly frequent. 

It is impossible in this place to do more 
than merely allude to the growth of pau- 
perism—the remaining subject which we 
enumerated as a source of danger to 
the industrial greatness of England. At 
the present moment there is in London 
a decided diminution in the number of 
paupers as compared with the returns 
of two or three previous years, It 
is, however, doubtful how far this 
improvement is produced by permanent 
causes; it may indeed be feared 
that the tide is steadily rising, and 
that the decrease of pauperism we are 
now witnessing is merely the recoil of 
the great wave of destitution that 
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spread over London in 1866-7. We 
are far from imagining that pauper- 
ism or any other really great social 
difficulty can be removed by an Act 
of Parliament; but, though legislation 
cannot cure an evil, it may be that 
past legislation has increased and 
aggravated it, and in this case much 
good work in the way of repeal can be 
done by Acts of Parliament. If it be 
true that “The State can have just as 
many paupers as it chooses to pay for, 
and that the number of paupers is really 
decided by Act of Parliament as much as 
the number of soldiers and sailors”— 
then the nation should demand through 
its representatives that legislation should 
do its utmost to remove the evil that 
legislation has produced. 

Considering the recent alarming in- 
crease of pauperism and the manner 
in which it threatens our national pro- 
sperity, and considering further how 
large a proportion of our pauperism can 
be traced directly to the operation of the 
Poor Law, there is no subject at once 
so important and so practicable that can 
engage the attention of statesmen ; but 
there seems unfortunately at the same 
time no subject on which a more per- 
verse determination is shown to evade 
any recognition of the true cause of the 
evil. If this determination is perse- 
vered in, and if Poor Law reformers 
pursue the course they have hitherto 
generally adopted, of encouraging over- 
population by endeavouring to prevent 
or counteract its effects, pauperism must 
go on increasing ; it will become each 
year more dangerous to the welfare of 
the State, and less amenable to the con- 
trol of legislation, Of all the four 
sources of danger to England’s com- 
mercial prosperity, previously enume- 
rated, it is probably the most serious. 
Our national debt is decreasing ; much 
can be done to diffuse education among 
the bulk of our people ; the most serious 
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disadvantages of the distribution of 
wealth and of leisure are moral and 
social rather than economic; but the 
spread of pauperism is equally danger- 
ous, whether it is considered from the 
industrial, social, or moral point of 
view : it is in reality the parent of the 
chief difficulties in respect to the educa- 
tion and the overwork of children and 
some other classes of labourers : there is 
hardly an important social difficulty 
that cannot be traced to its agency. 
No speculations as to the industrial 
prospects of England are worth the 
paper they are written upon, if they do 
not take into account the probable 
future of pauperism. We therefure say 
in conclusion that if, in the future in- 
dustrial competition of nations, England 
is to keep either first or second in the 
field, she must devise some means not 
only of checking the growth of pauper- 
ism, but of eradicating the disease from 
her social system. And those who deal 
with this question of pauperism should 
remember that it is not to be remedied 
by cheap food, by reductions of taxation, 
or by economical administration in the 
departments, or by new forms of govern- 
ment. Nothing will permanently affect 
pauperism while the present reckless 
increase of population continues. And 
nothing will be so likely to check this 
increase as the imposition by the State 
on parents of the whole responsibility 
of maintaining their offspring. There is 
no doubt that the greatest authority on 
this subject was right when he said, 
“that if the government and constitu- 
tion of this country were in all other 
respects (than this) as perfect as the 
wildest visionary thinks he could make 
them ; if parliaments were annual, suf- 
frage universal, wars, taxes, and pensions 
unknown, and the civil list fifteen hun- 
dred a year, the great body of the com- 
munity would still be a collection of 
paupers.” 














THE CURRENT STREET BALLADS OF IRELAND. 


BY WILLIAM BARRY. 


AmonG the series of ballads composed 
by Mr. Thackeray, the reader may re- 
collect the Molony division, supposed to 
be the contributions of an Irish minstrel 
who had a trick of putting his social, 
political, and sentimental views into 
verses of a very quaint and original 
pattern. Maginn, Father Prout, and 
Lover had indeed previously dis- 
covered the humorous value of the no- 
tion which consisted in nothing more 
than giving a certain artistic expression 
to forms of lyrical doggrel which were 
extremely popular in Ireland. It is 
curious enough that the taste for these 
odd effusions still survives amongst a 
people who are becoming thoroughly 
Anglicized in most of their habits and 
customs. The fairies have gone from 
the land, the Holy Wells are neglected, 
the cry of the Banshee is never heard, 
the wakes are decorous, the Chincauns 
have abandoned the hills, the waters 
of Killarney are deserted by the eques- 
trian spectre of O'Donoghue, but the 
ballad—the Molony ballad—flourishes 
as briskly as ever. At the racecourses, 
fairs, and regattas, the ballad minstrel 
is certain of bringing about him or her 
a large audience, and may be seen dis- 
posing of the wares in thick sheaves 
at the close of each ditty. The peasantry, 
when coming to the market town for 
small purchases, invariably bring back 
in a basket or wallet the newest ballad; 
and in the cabins, and even farmhouses, 
a few of. the broadsheets will be found 
pasted on the walls under the coloured 
effigy of a saint performing a miracle, 
or of Napoleon prancing over the peaks 
of the Alps on a steed. It should be 
noted that the Irish street.ballad has 
nothing but its bad type and paper in 
common with the Catnach doggrel sung 
by the bawling vagabonds who hawk 


gallows and gutter literature about Lon- 
don. It is rarely indeed coarse ; it is 
never consciously blasphemous. The 
ruffians in college gowns who here attend 
park meetings, chanting a mock litany 
and mock hymns, would be stripped of 
their trappings, and probably put under 
a pump, by an Irish mob, before they 
had well roared through the introduc- 
tion of their entertainment. The audi- 
ence of the Irish ballad-monger and 
singer never relish an indecent or irre- 
verent allusion. They enjoy fun, pathos, 
and an odd kind of gentility—yes, gen- 
tility is the word—in the verses. The 
ballads are thickly ornamented with big 
words thrown into them, for the sake 
of display rather than of sense. They 
have an air of ragged, boastful scholar- 
ship, that is quite indescribable. Re- 
ferences to classic deities and names 
are abundant; and Virgil, Ovid, 
and Homer are alluded to in a tone 
of confident acquaintance with these 
writers. The fact is, that most of 
the older ballads were manufactured 
by the hedge-schoolmasters and poor 
scholars, as they were called. The 
hedge-schoolmaster was not unfre- 
quently an aspirant for admission to 
Maynooth, who underwent a severe 
course of self-preparation by acquiring 
some knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
Having failed in his main enterprise, 
having discovered that he had no “ vo- 
cation,’ the rejected or disappointed 
candidate for the priesthood, unfit for 
field labour, and too old to learn a trade, 
possessing pedantic pride in his learn- 
ing, such as it was, usually set up as a 
teacher of the rustics, and as the local 
bard and poet of his parish. To him 
we are probably indebted for the mytho- 
logical machinery of the ballad. This 
element has been retained in the current 
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lyrics with singular fidelity to the tra- 
ditional construction of the lays of the 
ditch-pedagogues. 

The passion of love forms, of course, 
one of the principal themes of the Irish 
ballad-monger. He treats the subject 
generally, with a modest gallantry and 
distance which is now out of date with 
poets. His alarms, distractions, and 
fevers are expressed in language sug- 
gestive of our modish period, when 
ladies and gentlemen addressed each 
other as nymphs. and swains. These 
songs remind you at once of the coffee- 
house Eclogues in which battered town 
toasts and hooped beauties were depicted 
listening to the flageolets of shepherds, 
and the elegant miseries of rural lovers 
with Virgilian titles. The minstrel sel- 
dom very much despairs or threatens to 
die when deceived, or when the object 
of his affection is inaccessible. Here 
is a stanza from “The Western Cottage 
Maid,” a popular Munster lyric, in 
which the reader will perceive how 
completely naturalized the celebrities of 
heathenesse are in the productions to 
which I am referring :— 


** Tt was in the month of May, when lambkins 
—_ and play, 
As I roved out for sweet recreation, 
I espied a lovely maid sequestered in a 
shade, 
On her beauty I gazed with admiration. 
How graceful and divine, how benignant 
and sublime, 
More delicious than the fragrance of Flora ; 
More splendid, tall, and straight, than the 
poet can implicate 
Of the celebrated beauty called Pandora. 
To see her rolling eyes, like stars in azure 


skies, 
Or bright Cynthia when ascending from 
the ocean ; 
To see her golden hair hang on her shoulders 
fair ; 
She’s an ornament of beauty and propor- 
tion. 


In another song the poet describes a 
catastrophe which occurred to him in 
the character of a sportsman. While 
on a shooting expedition he sees his 
mistress taking shelter from the rain 
under a tree. She has turned her 
apron over her head, and in this guise 
he mistakes her for a swan in the dusk, 
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and kilis her on the spot. The moral 
of the tragic story is contained in the 
opening verse :— 


** Come, all ye wild fowlers that follow the gun, 
Beware of late shooting at the setting of the 
sun. 
It is on a misfortune that happened of late 
On Molly Bawn Gowrie, and her fortune 
was great.” 


The ballad of “ Molly Astore” is a 
high favourite, possessing an amount of 
literary polish and careful rhythm which 
raises it above the level of its order :— 


** As down on Banna’s banks I strayed 

One morning in May, 

The little birds with blithest notes 
Made vocal every spray ; 

They sung their little tales of love, 
They sung them o’er and o’er. 

A grammachree, Ma Colleen Ogue, 

Ma Molly Astore ! 


The daisy pied and all the sweets 
The days of nature yield, 

The primrose pale, the violet blue, 
Lay scattered o’er the field : 

Such fragrance on the bosom lies 
Of her whom I adore. 

A grammachree, Ma Colleen Ogue, 

Ma Molly Astore ! 


Oh, had I all the flocks that grazed 
On yonder yellow hill, 
Or lowed for me the numerous herds 
That yon green pastures fill, 
For her I love I'd freely part 
My kind and fleecy store. 
A grammachree, etc. 


Then fare thee well, my Molly dear, 
For thee I'll ever mourn ; 

While life remains in Patrick’s breast, 
For thee ’twill ever burn. 

Tho’ thou art false, may Heaven pour 
Its choicest blessings down. 

A grammachree, Ma Colleen Ogue, 

Ma Molly Astore !” 


Many of the love lyrics allude to the 
good fortune which sometimes befell 
farmers’ boys, by ladies of rank and 
station marrying them off-hand, and 
then starting with them for America. 


** You lovers now, both one and all, 
Attend unto my theme ; 
There is none on earth can pity me 
But them that feel the pain. 
I lived between Rathcormac 
And the town of sweet Fermoy, 
But now I’m in America 
With my father’s servant boy!” 
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Ladies are in these effusions generally 
distinguished by their complexions ; 
thus we get the “Colleen Bawn” (the 
fair girl), the “Colleen Rhue ” (the red- 
haired girl). The “Colleen Rhue” is a 
very old and popular composition. It 
should be understood that the word 
Rhue does not signify brown or auburn, 
but that downright red that was so 
fashionable a dye for the hair a few 
seasons ago in London, and which is 
said to have been the colour of those 
tresses which Paris admired on Helen. 
There is a prevalent opinion in the 
country that the red-haired people are 
descendants of the Danes, but the belief 
at any rate does not seem to have created 
a prejudice against them, as the bards 
constantly refer in the most enthusiastic 
terms to the women of this complexion. 
In the “Colleen Rhue” we have the 
poet describing how he walked out on a 
summer’s morning, and suddenly beheld 
a lovely creature approaching him, whom 
he addresses in a mythological vein of 
compliment. 

“ Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, 

Aurenana (sic) or Venus bright, 

Or Helen fair, that goddess rare, 
That Paris stole from Grecian sight ? 


Kind sir, be easy, and do not tease me, 
With your false praises so jestingly. 

I’m not Aurora, or the goddess Flora, 
But a rural female to all men’s view, 
And my appellation is the Colleen Rhue. 


Was I Hector, that noble victor, 
Who died a prey to the Grecian skill, 

Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, 
As an arbitrator on Ida’s hill, 

I'd range through Asia, likewise Arabia, 
Or Pennsylvania, seeking for you, 

Or seek burning regions, like famed Orpheus, 
For one embrace of thee, Colleen Rhue.” 


The lady rejects these advances with 
considerable warmth, and the poet apo- 
strophises the gods, begs of them to take 
pity on his sufferings, and assist him in 
finding a mistress who will not treat 
him as cruelly as the red-haired girl. 


** Now, ye gods and goddesses, whose power is 
prevailing, 
Give ear, I pray you, to my sorrowful tale ; 
Likewise, ye Muses, who ne er refuses, 
The wounds of Cupid I pray to heal. 


A peregrination to a foreign nation, 
My determination, I hope, will a true, 
In hopes to find a maid more kind, 
Than that blooming fair one, sweet Col- 
leen Rhue.” 


A ballad known as the “ Mountain 
Pheenix ” is of a more practical turn, 
and celebrates the domestic felicity of a 
personage who has the good fortune to 
be married to a “ juvenile damsel” who 
is as learned in household duties as Mrs. 
Primrose, and who is also an accom- 
plished artist in embroidery. 


“She'd draw with her needle the map of old 
rin, 
The Garden of Eden, and the Temple of 
ome 
The ship in full sail when she’s ploughing 
the ocean, 


The fox in the chase, and the goose that he 
stole. 


How happy I feel when I’m out in the 


garden, 

To know that young Peggy is cheerful at 
home ; 

She’s at work in the house or she’s rocking 
the cradle, 

Or singing a song the child to console. 

She’s always in humour, and never contrairy, 

But smiling and pleasing wherever she go, 

And she nurses the baby without hesitation, 

While we feel as content as the king on his 
throne.” 

The Irish peasant’s interest in field 
sports—hunting especially—is strong 
enough to establish a sentiment of ad- 
miration and respect for each local 
master of foxhounds; and hence we 
find a section of the ballad literature 
devoted to chronicling performances in 
the pigskin. The point at which the 
hounds meet in Ireland is attended by 
a host of enthusiastic idlers, who will 
even run on foot for a considerable dis- 
tance after the chase, neglecting their 
work with a happy-go-lucky indifference 
as to the result, which renders their 
enjoyment of the recreation as complete 
as if they could afford to command it at 
pleasure. It is difficult to conceive, 
much more to depict, the intense con- 
cern and emotion with which they will 
watch the career of a certain racehorse, 
especially if the horse bears an Irish 
name ; the delight with which they will 
hang on the skirts of a coursing match, 
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or volunteer as beaters and game-carriers 
for the fowler. Unlike the English 
peasantry or yeoman classes, the Trish 
farmer or peasant is almost invariably 
ignorant of the gambling associations of 
Cup events, or of the perilous excite- 
ments of poaching. The ballad-mongers, 
in preparing sporting lyrics for their 
patrons, always confine themselves to 
the healthy and legitimate aspects of 
the different pursuits which they 
chronicle. The “County Galway Bla- 
zers” have had as many songs written 
about them as would fill a volume. I 
suspect that the masters of the re- 
nowned pack must have kept a poet for 
the kennel, who was probably changed 
during successive administrations of 
the hunt, A catalogue of names hints 
at individual subsidies to the bard, de- 
manded on the principle of contribu- 
tions to a book of peerage, or on the 
plan of supplying a church window with 
stained glass by charging certain willing 
parishioners for the honour of exhibiting 
their coats of arms in the transparency. 


** Hark, the morning breeze salutes the slum- 
bering trees ; 
The ant and humming bees their labour 
doth begin. 
The lark aloft doth wing, and cheerfully 
doth sing, 
To praise our potent King while sluggards 
sleep in sin 
The shepherds’ ‘Jutes distil their dancing 
canticle ; 
The stag ascends the hill while the fox runs 
through the dew ; 
Poor puss in terror flies, her footsteps in 
disguise. 
Arise, ye Blazers, rise, and take the morn- 
ing dew! 


These Blazers we can trace froma great 
Milesian race, 
— birth without disgrace our poet can 


Great ies and Blakes you know, young 
Kirwan also, 
Great Persse of Roxboro’, where peers did 
often call. 
There’s Lng and Bradys, Walshes, 
Darcys, 
— my Lamberts Halys, and Dillons 
ikewise 
There’s Negents, Ke Kellys, Frenches, Rath- 
burnis, Trench 
Hamiltons and Lome, all where Rey- 
nard dies !” 
No. 147.—vou, xxv. 
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“ Russell’s Hunt” is worth quoting 
a verse of, if only to show the ingenious 
manner in which the poet casts away 
the trammels of rhyme :-— 


“*Ye Muses nine, your aid incline while 1 

relate of hunting, 

Brave Michael Russell of Ballinabowla ex- 
ceeds all other sportsmen. 

For fishing, fowling, coursing, grousing, and 
hunting in due season, 

For steeple-chase, fox- hunting race, all other 
men has headed.” 


Attached to nearly every town is a 
minstrel, who is invariably supplied 
with at least one ditty descriptive of the 
landscape and romantic attractions of the 
locality. This ballad is mostly inscribed 
“In Praise”—of Cork, of Dublin, or 
wherever the place it was fitted for 
might be. Not only the towns, but 
rivers and country seats and mansions 
have their “ praises” chaunted. Kilkee 
(a small watering-place in Clare) is thus 
celebrated :— 


“ Kilkee by the Ocean, you’re handsome 

In the West of the land co. Clare, 

Where statesmen and ladies of honour 
They go for to take the fresh air. 

The breeze from the n swelling water 
Is good for the health to repair, 

And houses quite fit for an earl 
You will find in Kilkee, [ declare.” 


The concluding verse finishes with a 
rather equivocal hint as to the im- 
pression made on a visitor by Kilkee 
on the whole :— 


“ The strand is the finest for certain 

That ever mine eyes did behold, 

And boxes for ladies while a 
In case that the day 4 be cold ! 

So when you repair to your lodging, 
The natives are generous and kind ; 

No doubt but yow li give them your blessing 
The day that you leave them behind.” 


Of the river Lee there are hundreds 
of “praises.” Here is a specimen of 
one, which is being constantly re- 
issued :— 


**On the —_ of the Lee the angler finds 


pleas 
Costing "his fly with judgment and skill ; 
Each purling fine stream he can fish at his 


leisure, ; , 
The salmon and trout he is certain to kill. 
0 
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The lark and sweet linnet to the sportsman 
give pleasure, 
The blackbird and thrush in sweet con- 
cert together, 
The woodcock and partridge, the grouse and 
the plover, 
7" can meet on the banks of the 


It is difficult at present to find any 
traces of political street ballads in 
Treland. The prosecutions for seditious 
literature, and the zeal of the constabu- 
lary in arresting the few musical apostles 
of rebellion, appear to have effectually 
prevented the manufacture or perform- 
ance of Tyburn doggrels. The national 
poems of the newspapers—many of them 
exceedingly vehement and pathetic pro- 
ductions—do not in reality touch the 
masses of the people. They form the 
reading of the artisans and shopmen, 
who indulge in more or less sentimental 
patriotism. In the former periods of 
insurrection this was not the case. The 
masses of the people, the peasantry 
especially, were regularly instructed in 
treason by the wandering ballad-singers, 
who were coached and crammed by the 
leaders of movements against English 
tule. The ballads were then either 
sung in the Irish language, or the trans- 
lations were veiled in the most cautious 
manner, like the Charlie songs, and the 
different Stuart toasts of Jacobites. 
Many of these compositions were never 
committed to print, but were handed on 
from bard to bard, from one fireside to 
another. There are still extant some 
pieces of this character, containing old 
allusions, regrets, and legends, which 
are scarce understood by those who de- 
liver them. It is worthy of note that 
the so-called national melodies of Ire- 
land, which are accepted as expositions 
of Irish life and character, are, as far as 
the letter-press is concerned, as unlike 
reality, as unsympathetic with Irish 
feeling, as the Irish stage heroes of Mr. 
Boucicault are to the Wicklow or 
Tipperary farmers. ‘They are never 
heard out of the drawing-room or middle- 
class junketings; the people know 
-absolutely nothing about them, and 
would not care for them if they did. 
Moore’s butterfly and filagree fancies 


would be quite unintelligible to the 
Irish peasant, although he might re- 
cognize some of the music, which has 
been clipped and trimmed, and often 
spoiled, to make a cage for Thomas 
Little’s humming-birds. Moore’s Me- 
lodies are as Irish as his Oriental poems 
are Oriental, and are glittering with 
fatal prettinesses and conceits which 
give them a perfumed, mincing, and 
artificial air, which renders the associa- 
tion between his verses and the music 
an alliance so incongruous that its per- 
petration is rather a scandal than a 
compliment. Again, the poets of the 
Nation or the Irishman, whose literary 
craft and tone is as completely Anglican 
as if they resided in London, never 
seemed to have studied the art of giving 
form, in a candid and characteristic 
manner, to the native humours and 
peculiar aspirations of their country- 
men. For example, they never ad- 
dress them in that brogue and broken 
English which contains as many 
bright and passionate phrases as the 
Scotch used by Burns. Lover, Fer- 
guson, Dr. Anster, D. F. McCarthy, 
“Speranza,” and several contemporary 
contributors to the Dublin national 
press, have written ballads and versified 
legends of unusual spirit and feeling; 
but not a line of theirs is to be found 
in the farmhouses or cabins of the 
peasantry, where the “Colleen Rhue,” 
“Molly Asthore,” or the “Shan Van 
Voght” are familiar names. The only 
political street ballads of current inte- 
rest that I could pick up were cautiously 
and obscurely worded, except, perhaps, 
“The Green Hills of Holy Old Ireland,” 
which I imagine must never have been 
sung within earshot of a policeman :— 


“* Oh give me a rifle and away I will go 
To the green hills of holy old Ireland, 
Her freedom to win and to close with the foe 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland. 
For a soldier am I of Dame Nature’s own 


mould, 
Like my father, a rebel, fast, fiery, and bold, 
And a rebel I'll be till in death I lie cold 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland ! 


Oh give me a pike with a shaft long and 
straight, 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland, 
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Like those that my grandsires bore in ’98 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland. 
For vengeance and Erin with vigour and 


zest, 
In the work that’s to free this fair Isle of 
the West, 
Twill oft find a sheath in the proud foe- 
man’s breast, 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland ! 


Oh give me a tribute of some silent tear 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland, 
When the freedom we won has brought plenty 
and cheer 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland, 
Where the Sun-burst shall wave as the flag 
of the free, 
Like the proud stars and stripes on the 
mighty blue sea, 
And a newly-made nation a grave gives to 


me 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland !” 


The execution of Allen, Larkin, and 
O’Brien at Manchester in 1867, was 
the occasion of a series of ballads, to 
which there are constant additions. 
The broadsheets are usually ornamented 
with a margin of black, and with a 
blurred illustration of a cross. “A New 
Song sympathising with the Fenian 
Exiles” is introduced with a warning 
prologue, touching the advisability of 
being on the watch for spies, and is 
probably intended as a hint to the 
crowd in the vicinity of the performer 
that they should give him notice if they 
observed a suspicious and unsympa- 
thising listener amongst the audience :— 
“* My Irish friends, come rally round 

To those few verses I'll expound, 

About the way that we have found 

‘To keep ourselves from danger. 

The mouth that’s shut will catch no flies ; 

Beware of greedy Castle spies ; 

We just cause have to sympathise 

With dogs kept in a manger.” 

A few, very few, lyrics are devoted 
to the memory of O’Connell. I find 
none relative to the Mitchell and 
Meagher rebellion of ’48. The people 
seem to have a much more distinct 
recollection of 98, although it must 
be now traditional. The rebellion of 
98 was a rebellion in the overt sense of 
the word. It stirred the country from 
end to end, and was felt vertically 
through every social stratum. The at- 
tempt at insurrection in ’48,and the more 
recent outbreaks of disaffection, were 
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confined to limited political sections, 
and were unmarked by any notable en- 
terprises, or by any striking severities 
on the part of the executive, such as 
would have developed those wails of 
anguish and rage which were drawn 
from the Irish people by the truculent 
vigour of the Government when the 
penal laws were in force. The leaders 
of the 48 movement were more indus- 
trious as poets and orators than as 
rebels, but their verses and speeches 
were in reality of English texture, and 
as much literary exercises as Macaulay’s 
Lays of Rome, or Aytoun’s Lays of 
the Cavaliers. The people—the pea- 
santry—are as unacquainted with the 
ballads of Thomas Davis as they are 
with the poems of Alfred Tennyson. 
I could only make out a single ballad, 
manfully and confessedly the composi- 
tion of a gentleman who was imprisoned 
for treason-felony, and who has since 
been released. The subject of the poem 
relates to the misfortunes of an Irish 
soldier in the British army ; and it en- 
forces with no little ingenuity and point 
the moral that an Irishman should 
never enlist in the British service. 
“Patrick Sheehan” returns from the 
wars a blind pauper :— 
“ A poor neglected mendicant I wander through 
the street, 
My nine months’ pension being out—I beg 
from all I meet. 
As I joined my country’s tyrants, my face I 
ne’er will show 
Among the kind old neighbours in the Glen 
of A-herlow. 


Then, Irish youths, dear countrymen, take 
heed of what I say, 

For if you join the English ranks you'll 
surely rue the day ; 

And whenever you are tempted a soldiering 


to go, 
Remember poor blind Sheehan or the Glen 
of A-herlow!” 


The land question formed the motive 
of many suggestive lyrics; but the most 
telling and effective were sung, not pub- 
lished. The propagandists of the service- 
able agitation were discreet enough not 
to compromise their cause by inviting 
the alliance of the minstrels who 
chanted the praises of “Rory of the 
Hill.” I have been informed, however, 
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that in several Tipperary market towns 
short methods with landlords have been 
not unfrequently expressed in an ope- 
ratic style. This, at any rate, is mild 
enough :— 


*¢ Ye landlords, now on you I call, 

Attend unto this statement : 

With your tenantry at once agree, 
And give them an abatement ! 

Our gracious Queen will sign the Bill 
When she hears about the movement, 

And likewise say landlords must pay 
For every improvement ! 


The hand of God that holds the rod 
Is sure, but may be tedious ; 
His holy will it must be done, 
And stand throughout all ages. 
The poison-blast, thank God, is passed, 
The hurricane is over ; 
All tyrant landlords must consent, 
Or fly into Handver !” 


Polemical topics are not popular as a 
rule with the ballad minstrels. Years 
ago there was a famous controversial 
duel between a priest and a parson in 
Dublin, respectively named Pope and 
Maguire; and the details of the en- 
counter with casuistical single-sticks or 
shillelaghs were dwelt upon with unction 
and perseverance by the street bards. 
The memory of the engagement has 
now apparently passed off, but a small 
triumph of mixed proselytism and ro- 
mance has been celebrated in “ A New 
Song, called the Lady’s Conversion to 
Catholicity.” The lady argues for the 
doctrines of her Church against her 
lover, who gets the best of the dispute 
in the end. She surrenders in the 
following terms :— 


‘ She says, my dearest Johnny, if all you say 
be true, 
' I see it would he folly not to go so far with 


you. 

l'li tone my religion, though my friends 
will me disown, 

While I live I'll be contented, and die in the 
Church of Rome. 


This couple they got married, and may they 
have success. 

Unknown to friends or parents, they do one 
creed profess. 

Altho’ she was hard-hearted, at length she 
did resign, 

And now she is converted—which was not 
her design.” 





“A Sorrowful Lamentation on George 
Henry Moore ” runs thus :— 


“ Now, you gods and goddesses, 

Assist my slender quill ; 

Likewise, ye gentle Muses, 
These lines for to fulfil. 

It is of a worthy gentleman 
I sing and deep deplore, 

His name is George Henry Moore, 
A true member for Mayo.” 


The Irish disposition to treat death 
with levity comes, I believe, in a great 
degree from a sort of nervous reaction. 
There are few people who have a more 
profound consciousness of the unsight- 
liness of mere physical decay, and in 
some ballads I have come across ex- 
pressions of this feeling of a terrible and 
even revolting intensity. The writers 
of these dismal chants dwell with the 
unction of Monk Lewis upon charnel 
objects and incidents. Effusions of this 
character are mostly composed and sung 
in the Irish language. One of an in- 
offensive kind, “O’Reilly’s Penance,” 
has been translated literally, and is in- 
deed avery odd and striking production. 
It opens with a reference to the “ death 
of the bolster,” 2.e. death in a sick bed, 
which has to be undergone, and then 
ensues a quaint looking back as it were 
of the spirit at the tenement it has 
abandoned. 


“When my corpse will be laid on a table 

along the room, 

With a white shroud on me down to my feet, 

My lawful wife by me, and she crying 
bitterly, 

And my dear loving children making their 
moans, 

The night of my wake there will be pipes 
and tobacco cut, 

Snuff on a plate ona table for fashion’s sake, 

Mould candles in rows like torches, watch- 
ing me, 

And I cold in my coffin by the dawn of the 
day. 


It’s the green table (the grave) we face most 
bashfully, 

Where our good and bad actions are tried 
aright. 

Our Saviour, so glorious, will then come 
forward, 

Like beams of the sun, and dressed all in 


white, 
With His gold arm-chair and His table of 
silver, 
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Far brighter than amber, our souls to delight. 

‘Then all wicked creatures will be shaking 
and shivering, 

For hell will be open ready to swallow them. 


The = accounting day will be on Mount 
©. = 


On Monday morning at a trembling hour, 

The trumpet will sound to awake our 
slumbers, 

All at the age of thirty-three years old. 

The blazing planets will fall from the firma- 
ments, 

The earth will be shaken with earthquakes 
and whirlwinds, 

But small numbers are branded to stand on 
the right.” 


As a rule, religious topics, or matters 
connected with them, are not made the 
subjects of the popular ballads. The 
only exception to the practice is to be 
observed in association with the Pope 
and his political troubles. His Holiness 
is to depend for the restoration of the 
provinces he has lost upon Marshal 
MacMahon. 


“ The Christian faith by t Saint Patrick 

To us was preached in days of yore, 

The cross he planted to be our standard, 

Under which we'll die for the Church of 
Rome. ‘ 

Our Holy Father, Christ’s vicar, told us 

That the Church of Rome cannot be defied, 

For the hand of God it is her protection, 

And MacMahon brave will our Pope rein- 
state.” 


Garibaldi is an object of supreme 
dislike and execration to the Irish 
peasantry. The general impression 
about him is that he is a renegade 
Roman Catholic, and an assassin and 
blasphemer by trade. When he lost 
favour with the Italian Government, the 
Irish street minstrel seized the oppor- 
tunity at once, and came out with “ The 
Downfail of Garibaldi :”— 


“You Roman Catholics, now attend 
Unto these verses I have penned ; 
It’s joyful news, you may depend, 

Concerning Garibaldi ! 
This traitor he is caught at last, 
And into prison he is cast : 
He'll surely pay for what is past, 
The villain Garibaldi ! 
Cuorvs. 
Let us rejoice, both one and all, 
From Kerry unto Donegal, 
While I relate the sad downfall 
Of General Garibaldi ! 
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In deeds of blood he took delight, 
He thought too long he had been quiet ; 
I think the Pope I'll put to flight, 

Said General Garibaldi ! 
With this design, as you may see, 
Sardinia’s gh not pa ho ; 
Proclaimed a rebel for to be 

Was General Garibaldi ! 


The knave resolved to have his way, 
The King’s command would not obey, 
And then, without much more delay, 
He fought against Sardinia! 
The battle with sword and 
There he se gorhien 2 with his ay ‘ 
We hear his glass is nearly run. 
Alas! poor Garibaldi ! 
Now, of his wounds if he should die, 
We'll dress in black, you may rely, 
And rub an onion to each eye, 
As we weep for Garibaldi !” 
The side taken by the Irish people with 
reference to the late war has been con- 
sistently French, and the peasantry would 
not believe in the disasters of the 
nation, which they always regarded as in 
possession of an invincible army. The 
Germans are hated. Martin Luther was 
a German, and the Hessian troops im- 
ported into Ireland in 98 committed 
excesses, the recollection of which has 
been preserved in a proverb. The finer 
lines of politics are not considered in 
the matter at all; the Irish hold to 
their sympathies with, and admiration 
for, the French, through good report and 
evil report, never wavering in faith, 
hoping against hope, reading victories 
backwards in the most loyal adhesion 
to their sentimental attachment. The 
prowess of Sarstield’s brigade, the names 
of MacMahon, O’Reilly, Kavanagh, and 
Dillon, in the French service ; the weak 
and probably dishonest efforts at in- 
vasion of Ireland by Napoleon; the 
French aid to the Irish during the 
famine ; the influence of the St. Omer- 
trained priests, who have almost now 
died off, but whose culture and manners 
were thoroughly appreciated by their 
flocks,—these circumstances, taken to- 
gether, will assist the reader in estimating 
the measure of partisan feeling for France 
which exists in Ireland. The failure 
of MacMahon was felt almost as pro- 
foundly in Dublin amongst certain 
classes as it was in Paris, The number 
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of pieces of occasion on the war, and 
their singular confusion of facts, would 
defy classification. The minstrels usu- 
ally descend into the theological drift 
at the close of their performances. 


“ Tf other Powers don’t give them aid, 
I’m sure the French are not afraid ; 
We wish them well—may they succeed, 
For they believe the Roman Creed ! 
And now to end my warlike theme, 
The French and Irish are the same ; 
And for their welfare now we hope, 
Because they love the present Pope!” 


Prize-fighting has never flourished in 
Ireland. An Irishman is never mercenary 
where hard hitting is concerned, and the 
system and organization of the Ring is vir- 
tually unknown in the island. The trans- 
planted Irishman, however, occasionally 
distinguishes himself in the profession 
of slogging, and his foreign reputation 
is at once seized upon in his native 
country as a fact to be proud of from a 
national and patriotic rather than from 
a P.R. aspect. Tradition and ballads 
inform us of a tremendous set-to on the 
Curragh of Kildare, between Cooper of 
England and Donnelly of Ireland, when 
Donnelly won the victory and the heart 
of a countess who saw him fight. The 
giant Baldwin, or O’Baldwin, who two 
years ago was, from stress of police and 
the unaccommodating disposition of rail- 
way directors, unable to bring off his 
tussle for the belt in London, paid a 
visit to Ireland, where he met with a 
warm reception from the peasantry of 
his natal parish, and a local poet laid 
the following tribute of rhymes at his 
feet :— 


* You lovers all of manly art and self-defence, 

attend 

The praises of a here brave that lately I have 
penned. 

His name is Edward Baldwin, from the 
town of sweet Lismore ; 

He now has challenged England for 1,000/. 
and more. 


Now, to conclude and finish, and end my 
fighting song, 

Let us drink unto brave Baldwin and Dan 
Donnelly that’s gone ; 

For so true and brave two Irishmen ne’er 
fought on British shore, 

Not forgetting brave John Morrissey, a native 
of Templemore.”, 
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The dog-tax has inspired a bard to 
protest against it in the following 
fashion :— 


“ You dog-fanciers of Ireland of every degree, 


sir, 

I hope you'll pay attention and listen unto 
me, sir, 

It’s about the dogs I’m going to sing,—don’t 
think that I am larking, 

You must all pay two-and-sixpence if you 
keep a dog for barking. 

With your bow-wow-wow.” 


During the siege of Paris, the street 
minstrels continued to prophesy victory 
for the French, and defeat to the 
Prussians constantly. 


“They think to conquer Paris, but its walls 
are very oe. 
Brave Trochu and his army will die there to 


aman; 
He’s sworn that the Crown Prince and his 
army he will defeat, 
And what won’t die outside the walls will 
fall in the retreat.” 


“A new Song on the Recapture of 
Orleans by the French,” by John O’Cal- 
laghan, had a great run of popularity 
last year. The chorus, “ Fagimind suir 
mar a Ta shea,” is not easily transla- 
table ; it signifies literally “ leave things 
as they are,” but it has an aside mean- 
ing implying a threat and punishment. 


‘War to the knife now in France is the cry ; 
Onward to glory, to conquer, or die. 
The Prussians and Germans in turn do fly, 
I’m told they are falling in swarms ; 
I think they had better get ready in time, 
And make no delay, but run back to the 

Rhine, 

For as shure as the sun in the heavens do 


shine 
They'll get Fagimind suir mar a Ta shea. 


Here’s a health to the French, who were 
never afraid, 

And that fortune may learn the young Irish 
brigade. 

My curse on the blackguards who basely 
betrayed 

The soldiers of France and its people. 

When the Prussians are beaten and peace is 
proclaimed, 

The Sardinian devil the Frenchmen will 


tame, 

To imprison the Pope shure he thought it no 
shame, 

He'll get Fagimind suir mar a Ta shea.” 


It will be understood that all the ex- 
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tracts in the foregoing pages are strictly 
taken from the common street ballads. 
They may serve to give the English 
reader a novel insight into certain ob- 
scure phases of Irish humour and senti- 
ment. The airs to which the verses are 
sung are almost invariably in minor 
keys, and are often, I suspect, the in- 
spirations of a moment, especially when 
the ballad is bran-new and unattached 
by tradition to a popular melody. The 
singer walks slowly along while perform- 
ing the ditty, and offers copies for sale 
without interrupting his chant. A 
crowd strolls after him, and for one who 
comes to buy, twenty stay to listen. 
You might safely purchase the entire 
contents of the minstrel’s portfolio or 
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wallet without finding a single verse of 
a coarse description. The good time for 
the bard is the season of the contested 
election. He is then regularly retained, 
and has his selected opponent, with 
whom he may probably attempt con- 
clusions in the style of the pipers in the 
“ Fair Maid of Perth.” These election 
lyrics are ferocious and eloquent in de- 
nunciation, to a degree that often verges 
on what might be termed the poetry of 
unlimited abuse; but the street min- 
strel is decidedly most amusing when he 
treats of sporting, religion, war, love, 
and politics, in the original fashion 
which the reader has just had an 
opportunity of inspecting. , 























MR. HELPS AS AN ESSAYIST. 


BY CANON KINGSLEY. 


Ir is now nearly thirty years ago that 
Mr. Helps’s name began to be revered 
by many young men and women, who 
were struggling to arrive at some just 
notion of the human beings around them, 
and of the important, and often frightful 
problems of the time. They admired 
him as a poet and as an historian ; but 
they valued him most as a critic, not of 
art or of literature, but of men and the 
ways and needs of men. Dissatisfied 
with the narrow religious theory then 
fashionable in London pulpits, which 
knew no distinctions of the human 
race save that between the “ uncon- 
verted” many and the “converted” 
few, they seemed to themselves to 
find in his essays views wider, juster, 
more humane, more in accord with the 
actual facts which they found in them- 
selves and in the people round them, 
and more likely, too, to result in practical 
benetit to the suffering and the degraded. 
And well it was for them that they did 
so. Some of them were tempted to rush 
from one religious extreme into another, 
which offered them just then not only 
the charms of novelty, but those of 
genius, of culture, of manly and devoted 
earnestness, Others were tempted in a 
very different direction. They were ready 
to escape from a narrow and intolerant 
fanaticism into that equally narrow and 
intolerant revolutionist infidelity which 
has for the last eighty years usurped the 
sacred name of Liberty. 

There were those among both parties 
who received at once from Mr. Helps’s 
book an influence none the less powerful 
because it calmed and subdued. It was 
new and wholesome for many, then in 
hot and hasty youth, to find the social 
problems which were so important to 
them equally important to a man of 
a training utterly different from theirs, 


and approached by him in a proportion- 
ally different temper. They were in- 
clined at first to accuse that temper of 
dilettantism. It had no tincture of 
Cambyses’ vein, none even of Shelley’s. 
It threatened not thrones, principalities, 
nor powers. It promised not to build 
up an elysium on their ruins. The sneer 
of lukewormness rose to many men’s 
lips ; and the playful interludes which 
were interspersed throughout the 
volumes seemed to justify their sus- 
picions. Were not these mere fiddlings 
while Rome was burning? impertinent 
interruptions to the one great work of 
setting the world to rights out of hand ? 

But, as they read on, they found 
themselves compelled to respect the 
writer’s temper more and more, even 
though it seemed to lack fiercer and 
bolder qualities which they valued (and 
rightly) in some of their own friends. 
They were forced to confess at the out- 
set that Mr. Helps did not approach 
social problems in that spirit of selfish 
sentimentalism which regards the poor 
and the awful as divinely ordained 
means by which the rich and the super- 
stitious may climb to heaven. Neither 
did he approach them in the spirit (if 
the word spirit can be used of aught 
so spiritless) of that “ philosophie du 
néant,” the old laissez-faire political 
economy which taught men, and taught 
little else, that it is good for mankind 
that the many should be degraded in 
order that the few may be rich. They saw 
that Mr. Helps had, like Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, righteous and chivalrous instincts, 
which forbade them both to accept the 
reasonableness of any reasoning which 
proved that. They saw, too, that both 
possessed elements of strength which 
they themselves lacked, namely, calm 
and culture; a calm and a culture 
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which did not interfere with a deep 
tenderness for the sorrows and follies 
of mankind, and with a deep indigna- 
tion now and then at their wrongs ; but 
which tamed them and trained them to 
use, converting them, to quote from 
memory an old simile of Mr. Carlyle’s, 
“from wild smoke and blaze into genial 
inward heat.” 

I do not wish to push further the 
likeness between two remarkable men. 
But 1 am certain that many who owe 
much to them both, will feel that the 
influence of both has been in some re- 
spects identical, and that they have 
learnt from both a valuable lesson on 
the importance, whether to the thinker 
or to the actor, of culture and calm. 

It has been good then—to confine 
myself to Mr. Helps’s books—for many 
young men and women to be taught 
that it is possible to discuss, fairly and 
fully, questions all-important, many ex- 
quisitely painful, some seemingly well- 
nigh hopeless, without fury, even with- 
out flurry; that such a composure is a 
sign, not of carelessness, but of faith in 
the strength of right, and hope in its 
final triumph ; that, as the old seer says, 
“ he that believeth will not make haste,” 
and that it is wise “not to fret thy- 
self, lest thou be moved to do evil ;” 
that all passion, even all emotion, how- 
ever useful they may be in the very heat 
of battle, must be resolutely sent below, 
and clapt under hatches, if we intend 
to ascertain our own ship’s position, or 
to reconnoitre the strength of our 
enemies ; that only by a just patience 
in preparation, can we save from dis- 
aster an equally just fierceness in 
execution ; that without owdpoown, 
even Oiipoc, “the root of all the virtues,” 
is of no avail: because without it we 
shall not have truly seen the object on 
which the Ojos is to work ; shall not 
have looked at it on all its sides, or 
taken measure of its true proportions. 
Good it was for them, too, to find, as 
they read on through Mr. Helps’s books, 
that those sides, those proportions could 
only be ascertained by much culture, 
much reading, observation, reflection, 
concerning many men and many 
matters ; that the scholar and the man 
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of the world were probably as necessary 
now to the safe direction of human 
affairs, as they ever have been ; that the 
weakness of the average ideologue lay 
in this—not that he had too many 
ideas, but too few; that the danger 
now, as always, lay not in “ latitudina- 
rianism” (whatever that may mean), 
but in bigotry ; not in breadth, but in 
narrowness ; and that “Cave hominem 
unius Scientiz,” like “Cave hominem 
unius Libri,” though undoubtedly true, 
was capable of an interpretation by no 
means complimentary to the man of one 
science. Good also for them was it, to 
learn on the testimony of a witness 
whom they could not well impeach, that 
those who had then, and have still, the 
direction of public affairs were not 
altogether the knaves and fools, the 
robbers and tyrants,which they were said 
to be by the then Press of Holywell 
Street, and even sometimes in the heat 
of the Debating Society, by their own 
young kinsmen; that they were men 
of like passions, and of like virtues, with 
those who were so ready to take their 
places, to do all that they had left 
undone ; that they were but too fully 
aware of difficulties in any course of 
action, of which the outside aspirant 
knew nothing, and which he would 
be, therefore, still more unable to face ; 
that though the slothful man is too apt 
to say “there is a lion in the path,” 
the fool is also too apt to say that there 
is none; and that though anything 
like reverence for one’s elders has 
been voted out of court for at least a 
generation, yet a little humility as to 
our own value, a little charity towards 
those who are trying to get the work done 
with such tools as the British nation 
allows them, might conduce to a better 
understanding between private men, 
and a better understanding of public 
men, of all parties and opinions. 

No two men have done more, I 
believe, to save this generation from two 
or even three extremes of fanaticism, 
than Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Helps ; and 
that because they have been just to all 
that was vital and sound in the Middle 
Ages, just to all that was vital and sound 
in the French Revolution ; and, be it 
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remembered, to all that was vital and 
sound in the young Puritan time of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thus they have earned the right to be 
heard, and they have on the whole been 
heard, when they have preached, not 
indeed content with the established 
order of things, but at least patience, 
charity, and caution in reforming it. 
The extraordinary sale of the cheap 
edition of Mr. Carlyle’s works, princi- 
pally, I am told, among the hard-work- 
ing classes, is a hopeful omen that the 
“ public,” in spite of all its sillinesses, 
is after all, though very slowly, amen- 
able to reason ; and the day may come 
when a cheap edition of Mr. Helps’s 
essays—at least a selection from them— 
may find favour with those who are to 
be (so we are told) henceforth the chief 
power in the British Empire ; and who 
therefore need to know what the British 
Empire is like, and how it can, and 
cannot, be governed. “Essays in the 
Intervals of Business,” “The Claims of 
Labour,” “ Friends in Council,” “ Com- 
panions of my Solitude,” and last, but not 
least, the recent “Brevia” and “Thoughts 
on War and Culture ”—all these would 
furnish to the poorest, as well as to the 
richest, many a weighty, and I believe 
many a welcome lesson, concerning 
himself, his family, his countrymen, his 
country, and his duty to them all. If 
it be objected that these essays are only 
adapted to cultivated men and women, 
and deal only with an artificial stately 
society, I should demur. Mr. Helps 
seems to me to ground his sayings, 
whenever he can, on truths which are 
equally intelligible to, because equally 
true for, all men. His aphorisms, even 
on Government, would stand good just 
as much for the grocer and his shop- 
boy as for the statesman and his 
subordinate, and would “touch the 
witness ”"—as Friends say—of the one 
neither less nor more than that of the 
other ; while for manner, as well as for 
matter, many a page of Mr, Helps’s 
might be profitably intercalated into an 
average sermon, were it not that the 
“‘purpureus pannus” might not enhance 
the homespun, and much less the 
shoddy, of the rest of the discourse. 
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I believe that many ministers of re- 
ligion, of all parties and denominations, 
would agree with what I have said. 
We parsons owe Mr. Helps much 
more than he knows, or than, perhaps, 
it is good for him to know. His in- 
fluence—though often of course indirect 
and unconscious—has been very potent 
for some years past among the most 
rational and hearty of those who have 
had to teach, to manage, or to succour 
their fellow-creatures ; and it is most 
desirable just now that that influence 
should increase, and lay hold of the 
young men who are growing up. It 
is more than probable that the laity 
will, ere long, have a far larger share 
than hitherto, in the internal manage- 
ment of Church affairs ; and to do that 
work well the religious layman will 
require more than piety, more than 
orthodoxy, indispensable as those will 
be. He will require a great deal of 
that practical humanity, and a great 
deal of that common sense, of which 
Mr. Helps’s books are full ; for without 
them, and as much of them as can be 
obtained, both from laymen and clerks, 
the Church of England will be in dan- 
ger of being torn to pieces by small 
minorities of factious bigots, who do 
not see that she was meant to be, and 
can only exist by being, a Church of 
compromise and tolerance; that is, a 
Church of practical humanity, and 
practical common sense. 

Tolerance—which after all is, as Mr. 
Helps says, only another name for that 
Divine property which St. Paul calls 
charity,—that is what we all need to 
make the world go right. If anyone 
wishes to know Mr. Helps’s theological 
opinions concerning it, let him study the 
last few noble pages of the second series 
of “Friends in Council.” And if he 
wishes to know Mr. Helps’s moral 
opinions concerning it, whether or not 
he considers it synonymous with licence, 
with indulgence either to our own mis- 
deeds or to those of others, let him read 
whatever Mr. Helps has written on the 
point on which all men in all ages have 
been most “ tolerant ””—when their own 
wives or daughters were not in question ; 
the point on which this generation is 
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becoming so specially tolerant, that no 
novel or poem seems likely to attract 
the enlightened public just now, unless 
it dabbles with some dirt about the 
seventh commandment. Whenever Mr. 
Helps touches—and he often touches— 
on the relations between men and 
women, and on love, and the office of 
love in forming the human character, 
he does so with a purity and with a 
chivalry which is becoming, alas! more 
and more rare. In one of his latest books, 
for instance, “‘ Casimir Maremma,” there 
is a love scene which, at least to the mind 
of an elderly man, not b/asé with sensation 
novels, rises to high pathos. And yet 
the effect is not produced by any violence 
of language or of incident, but by quiet 
and subtle analysis of small gestures, 
small circumstances, and emotions which 
show little, if at all, upon the surface. 

This analytic faculty of Mr. Helps’s 
is very powerful. It has been sharpened, 
doubtless, by long converse with many 
men and many matters; but it must 
have been strong from youth; strong 
enough to have been dangerous to any 
character which could not keep it in 
order by a still stronger moral sense. 
We have had immoral analysis of cha- 
racter enough, going about the world of 
late, to be admired as all tours de force are 
admired. There have been, and are still, 
analysts who, in the cause of art, as they 
fancy, pick human nature to pieces 
merely to show how crimes can be com- 
mitted. There have been analysts who, 
in the cause of religion, as they fancied, 
picked human nature to pieces, to show 
how damnable it is. There have been 
those again, who in the cause of science, 
as they fancied, picked it to pieces to 
show howanimal it is. Mr. Helps analyses 
it to show how tolerable, even loveable, 
it is after all, and how much more toler- 
able and loveable it might become by 
the exercise of a little common sense 
and charity. Let us say rather of that 
common sense which is charity, or at 
least is impossible without it; which 
comprehends, because it loves; or if it 
cannot altogether love, can at least pity 
or deplore. 

Itis this vein of wise charity, running 
through all which Mr. Helps has ever 


written, which makes his books so 
wholesome to the student of his fellow- 
men; especially wholesome, I should 
think, to ministers of religion. That, 
as the wise Yankee said, “It takes all 
sorts to make a world;” that it is not 
so easy as we think to know our friends 
from our foes, the children of light from 
those of darkness; that the final dis- 
tinction into “righteous” and “wicked” 
requires an analysis infinitely deeper than 
any we can exercise, and must be decided 
hereafter by One before whom our wis- 
dom is but blindness, our justice but 
passion ; that in a word, “Judge not, 
and ye shall not be judged,” is a com- 
mand which is founded on actual facts, 
and had therefore better be obeyed : all 
this we ministers of religion are but too 
apt to ignore, and need to be reminded 
of it now and then, by lay-sermons from 
those who have not forgotten—as we 
sometimes forget—that we too are men. 

And it seems to me, that a young 
clergyman, wishing to know how to deal 
with his fellow-creatures, and not hay- 
ing made up his mind, before all ex- 
perience, to stretch them all alike upon 
some Procrustean bed of discipline 
(Church or other), would do well to 
peruse and ponder, with something of 
humility and self-distrust, a good deal 
which Mr. Helps has written. Let him 
read, for instance, the first half of 
“Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business,” and if he does not at first ap- 
preciate the wisdom and worth of much 
therein, let him set down his disappoint- 
ment, not to any dulness of the author's, 
but to his own ignorance of the world 
and of mankind: that is, of the very 
subject-matter which he has vowed to 
work on, and to improve. 

I would ask him, for instance, to- 
consider such a passage as this :—‘* We 
are all disposed to dislike, in a manner 
disproportionate to their demerits, 
those who offend us by pretensions 
of any kind. We are apt to fancy 
that they despise us; whereas, all the 
while, perhaps, they are only courting 
our admiration. There are people who 
wear the worst part of their characters 
outwards ; they offend our vanity ; they 
rouse our fears; and under these in- 
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fluences we omit to consider how often 
a scornful man is tender-hearted, and 
an assuming man, one who longs to be 
popular and to please.” 

I would ask the young man, too, to 
read much of “ Friends in Council,” not 
merely the essays, but the conversations 
also. For in them, too, he will chance 
on many a wise apophthegm which will 
stand him in good stead in his daily 
work. Especially would I ask him to 
read that chapter on “ Pleasantness ;” 
and if he be inclined to think it merely 
a collection of maxims, acute enough, 
but having no bearing on Theology or 
on higher Ethics, let him correct his 
opinion by studying the following pas- 
sage concerning a certain class of dis- 
agreeable people :— 

“After much meditation on them, I 
have come to the conclusion that they 
are, in general, self-absorbed people. 
Now to be self-absorbed is a very dif- 
ferent thing from being selfish, or of a 
hard nature. Such persons, therefore, 


may be very kind, may even be very 


sensitive ; but the habit of looking at 
everything from their own point of 
view, of never travelling out of them- 
selves, prevails even in their kindest 
and most sympathetic moments; and 
so they say and do the most unfeeling 
things without any ill intention whatso- 
ever. They are much to be pitied as 
well as blamed ; and the end is, that 
they seldom adopt ways of pleasantness, 
until they are beaten into them bya 
long course of varied misfortune, which 
enables them to look at another's grief 
and errors from his own point of view, 
because it has become their own.” 

Full of sound doctrine are those words; 
but, like much of Mr. Helps’s good ad- 
vice on this and on other subjects, not 
likely to be Jearned by those who need 
it most, till they have been taught them 
by sad experience. 

And for this reason: that too many 
of us lack imagination, and have, I sup- 
pose, lacked it in all ages. Mr. Helps 
puts sound words into Midhurst’s mouth 
upon this very matter, in the conversa- 
tion which follows the essay. It en- 
ables, according to him, a man “ on all 
occasions to see what is to be said and 
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thought for others. It corrects harsh- 
ness of judgment and cruelty of all 
kinds. I cannot imagine a cruel man 
imaginative ; and I suspect that there 
is a certain stupidity closely connected 
with all prolonged severity of word, or 
thought, or action.” 

No doubt: but what if it be said in 
defence of the stupid and cruel, that 
imagination is a natural gift ; and that 
they therefore are not to be blaméd for 
the want of it? That, again, it would 
doubtless be very desirable that every 
public functionary, lay or clerical, should 
possess a fair share of imagination ; 
enough at least to put himself in the 
place of some suitor, whose fate he seals 
with “a clerk’s cold spurt of the pen:” 
but that imagination is a quality too 
undefinable and transcendental to be 
discovered—at least the amount of it 
—by any examination, competitive or 
other ? 

The answer is, I think, to be found 
in Mr. Helps’s own example. The 
imagination, like other faculties, grows 
by food; and its food cannot be too 
varied, in order that it may assimilate 
to itself the greatest number of diverse 
elements. Whatever natural faculty 
of imagination Mr. Helps may have 
had, it has evidently been developed, 
strengthened, and widened, by most 
various reading, various experience of 
men and things. The number and the 
variety of facts, objective and subjective, 
touched in his volumes is quite enormous. 
His mind has plainly been accustomed 
to place itself in every possible atti- 
tude, in order to catch every possible ray 
of light. The result is, that whenever 
he looks at a thing, though he may not 
always—who can, in such a mysterious 
world ?—see into the heart of it, he at 
least sees it all round. He has acquired 
a sense of proportion ; of the relative size 
and shape of things, which is the very 
foundation of all just and wise practical 
thought about them. 

And this is what young men, setting 
out as thinkers, or as teachers, are 
naturally apt to lack. ‘They are inclined 
to be bigots or fanatics, not from conceit 
or stupidity, but simply from ignorance. 
Their field of vision is too narrow ; and 
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a single object in it is often sufficient to 
intercept the whole light of heaven, and 
so become an etd6lon—something wor- 
shipped instead of truth, and too often 
at the expense of human charity. In 
the young layman there is no cure, it is 
said, for such a state of mind, like the 
House of Commons ; and in default of 
that, good company, in the true sense of 
the word. Mr. Helps makes no secret, 
throughout his pages, of what he owes 
to the society of men of very varied 
opinions and temperaments, as able as, 
or abler than himself. But all have not 
his opportunities ; and least of all, per- 
haps, we of the clerical profession, who 
need them most, not only bocause we 
have to influence human hearts and 
heads of every possible temper, and in 
every possible state, but because the very 
sacredness of our duties, and our con- 
viction of the truth of our own teaching, 
tempt us—paradoxical, as it may seem— 
towards a self-confident, blind, and harsh 
routine. What is the young clergyman’s 
cure? How shall he keep his imagina- 
tive sympathy strong and open ? 
Certainly, by much varied reading. 
The study of the Greek and Latin 
classics has helped, I believe, much in 
making the clergy of the Church of 
England what they are—the most liberal- 
minded priesthood which the world has 
yet seen. The want of it has certainly 
helped to narrow the minds of Non- 
conformists. A boy cannot be brought 
up to read of, and to love, old Greeks 
and Romans, without a vague, but deep 
feeling, that they, too, were men of like 
passions, and it may be sometimes of 
like virtues, with himself; and he who 
has learnt how to think and how to 
know, from Aristotle and Plato, will 
have a far juster view of the vastness 
and importance of the whole human 
race and its strivings after truth, than he 
who has learnt his one little lesson about 
man and the universe from the works of 
one or two Divines of his own peculiar 
school. He will beall the more inclined 
to be just to the Mussulman, the Hindoo, 
the Buddhist, from having learnt to be 
just to those who worshipped round the 
Capitol or the Acropolis. One sees, 
therefore, with much regret, more and 
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more young men taking orders without 
having had a sound classical education, 
and more and more young men so over- 
worked by parish duty, as to have really 
no time left for study. Under the pre- 
sent mania for over-working everybody, 
such Churchmen as the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries saw—literary, 
philosophic, scientific, generally human 
and humane—are becoming more and 
more impossible ; while a priesthood such 
as may be seen in more than one country 
of Europe, composed of mere profes- 
sionals, busy, ambitious, illiterate, is 
becoming more and more possible. 

One remedy, at least, is this, that 
more varied culture should be insisted 
on, by those who have the power to 
insist; that if not a sound knowledge of 
the best classic literature, at least a sound 
knowledge of the best English, should 
be demanded of young clergymen. Let 
such a one have—say only his Shake- 
speare—at his fingers’ ends, and he will 
find his visits in the parish, and his 
sermon in the pulpit also, all the more 
full of that “ Pleasantness,” which is, 
to tell the truth, nothing less than 
Divine “ Charity.” 


Such are a few of the thoughts which 
suggested themselves to me while read- 
ing Mr. Helps’s later books, and re- 
reading—with an increasing sense of 
their value—several of his earlier ones. 
Tf those thoughts have turned especially 
towards the gentlemen of my own cloth, 
and their needs, it has been because I 
found Mr. Helps’s Essays eminently full 
of that “sweetness and light,” which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold tells is so necessary 
for us all. Most necessary are they cer- 
tainly, for us clergymen; and yet they 
are the very qualities which we are most 
likely to lose, not only from the hurry 
and worry of labour, but from the very 
importance of the questions on which we 
have to make up our minds, and the 
hugeness of the evils with which we 
have to fight. And thankful we should 
be to one who, amid toil no less con- 
tinuous and distracting than that of any 
active clergyman, has not only preserved 
sweetness and light himself, but has 
taught the value of them to others. 














THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN AMERICA. 


BY JAMES BRYCE, 


Amonc English institutions there is per- 
haps none more curiously and dis- 
tinctively English than our bar, with its 
strong political traditions, its aristocratic 
sympathies, its intense corporate spirit, 
its singular relation (half of dependence, 
half of patronage) to the solicitors, its 
friendly control over its official superiors, 
the judges. Any serious changes in 
the organization of such a body are sure 
to be symptomatic of changes in English 
society and politics at large, and must 
have an influence far beyond the limits 
of the profession. Such changes have 
of late years begun to be earnestly dis- 
cussed; and in the prospect of their 
attracting much attention during the 
next few years, it becomes a matter of 
more than merely speculative interest to 
determine how far the arrangements of 
our bar are natural, how far artificial; or 
in other words, to ascertain what form 
the legal profession would tend to assume 
if it were left entirely to itself, and 
governed by the ordinary laws of de- 
mand and supply. Suppose a country 
where this has happened, where the 
profession, originally organized upon the 
English model, has been freed from 
those restrictions which ancient custom 
imposes on it here,—what new aspects 
or features will it develop? ‘Will the 
removal of these restrictions enable it 
better to meet the needs of an expanding 
civilization ? And will this gain, if at- 
tained, be counterbalanced by its expo- 
sure to new dangers and temptations ? 
Such a country we find beyond the 
Atlantic: a country whose conditions, 
however different in points of detail 
from those of England, are sufficiently 
similar to make its experience full of 
instruction for us. 

When England sent out her colonies, 
the bar, like most of our other institu- 
tions, reappeared upon the new soil, 
and soon gained a position similar to 


that it held at home, not so much owing 
to any deliberate purpose on the part of 
those who led and ruled the new com- 
munities (for the Puritan settlers at least 
held lawyers in slight esteem), as because 
the conditions of a progressive society 
required its existence. That disposition 
to simplify and popularize law, to make 
it less of a mystery and bring it more 
within the reach of an average citizen, 
which is strong in modern Europe, is 
of course nowhere so strong as in 
the colonies, and naturally tended in 
America to lessen the individuality of 
the legal profession and do away with 
the antiquated rules which had governed 
it at home. On the other hand, the 
increasing complexity of relations in 
modern society, the development of 
so many distinct arts and departments 
of applied science, brings into an 
always clearer light the importance of 
a division of labour, and, by attaching 
greater value to special knowledge and 
skill, necessarily limits and specializes 
the activity of every profession. In 
spite, therefore, of the democratic 
aversion to class organizations, the 
lawyers in America soon acquired pro- 
fessional habits and an esprit de corps 
similar to that of their brethren in 
England; and some forty years ago 
they enjoyed a power and social conside- 
ration relatively greater than the bar has 
ever held on this side the Atlantic. To 
explain fully how they gained this 
place, and how they have now to some 
extent lost it, would involve a discussion 
on American politics generally. I shall 
not therefore attempt to do more than 
describe some of those aspects of the 
United States bar which are likely to 
be interesting to an English lawyer, 
indicating the points in which their 
arrangements differ from ours, and 
endeavouring to determine what light 
their experience throws on those weighty 
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questions regarding the organization of 
the profession which are beginning to 
be debated among us. 

Ir the United States, as in most 
parts of Europe and most of our 
colonies, there is no distinction be- 
tween barristers and attorneys. Every 
lawyer, or “counsel,” which is the 
term whereby they prefer to be known, 
is permitted to take every kind of busi- 
ness: he may argue a cause in the 
Supreme Federal Court at Washington, 
or write six-and-eightpenny letters from 
a shopkeeper to an obstinate debtor. 
He may himself conduct all the pro- 
ceedings in a cause, confer with the 
client, issue the writ, draw the declara- 
tion, get together the evidence, prepare 
the brief, and manage the trial when 
it comes on in court. Needless to add 
that he is employed by and deals with, 
not another professional man as our 
barristers do, but with the client him- 
self, who seeks him out and makes his 
bargain directly with him, just as we 
in England call in a physician or make 
our bargain with an architect. In spite, 
however, of this union of all a lawyer’s 
functions in the same person, considera- 
tions of practical convenience have in 
many places established a division of 
labour similar to what exists here. 
Partnerships are formed in which one 
member undertakes the court work and 
the duties of the advocate, while another 
or others transact the rest of the business, 
see the clients, conduct correspondence, 
hunt up evidence, prepare witnesses for 
examination, and manage the thousand 
little things for which a man goes to 
his attorney. The merits of the plan 
are obvious, It saves the senior mem- 
ber from drudgery, and from being dis- 
tracted by petty details; it introduces 
the juniors to business, and enables 
them to profit by the experience and 
knowledge of the mature practitioner ; 
it secures to the client the benefit of a 
closer attention to details than a leading 
counsel could be expected to give, while 
yet the whole of his suit is managed in 
the same office, and the responsibility 
is not divided, as in England, between 
two independent personages. Neverthe- 
less, owing to causes which it is not easy 
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to explain, the custom of forming legal 
partnerships is one which prevails much 
more extensively in some parts of the 
Union than in others. In Boston and 
New York, for instance, it is common ; 
in the towns of Connecticut and in 
Philadelphia one is told that it is 
rather the exception. Even apart 
from the arrangement which distributes 
the various kinds of business among 
the members of a firm, there is a 
certain tendency for work of a different 
character to fall into the hands of 
different men. A beginner is of course 
glad enough to be employed in any way, 
and takes willingly the smaller jobs ; he 
will conduct a defence in a police-court, 
or manage the recovery of a tradesman’s 
petty debt. I remember having been 
told by a very eminent counsel that 
when an old apple-woman applied to 
his son to have her market-licence 
renewed, which for some reason had 
been withdrawn, he had insisted on 
the young man’s taking up the case. 
As he rises, it becomes easier for him 
to select his business, and when he has 
attained real eminence he may confine 
himself entirely to the higher walks, 
arguing cases and giving opinions, but 
leaving all the preparatory work and 
all the communications with the client 
to be done by the juniors who are re- 
tained along with him. He is, in fact, 
with one important difference, to which 
I shall recur presently, very much in 
the position of an English Queen’s 
Counsel, and his services are sought, 
not only by the client, but by another 
counsel, or firm of counsel, who have 
an important suit in hand, to which 
they feel themselves unequal. He may, 
however, be, and often is, retained di- 
rectly by the client; and in that case 
he is allowed to retain a junior to aid 
him, or to desire the client to do so, 
naming the man he wishes for, a thing 
which the etiquette of the English bar 
forbids. In every great city there are 
several practitioners of this kind, men 
who undertake only the weightiest 
business at the largest fees ; and even 
in the minor towns court practice is 
in the hands of a comparatively small 
knot of people. In one New England 
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city, for instance, whose population is 
about 50,000, there are, one is told, some 
sixty or seventy practising lawyers, of 
whom not more than ten or twelve ever 
conduct a case in court, the remainder 
doing what we should call attorney’s 
and conveyancer’s work. 

Whatever disadvantages this system 
of one undivided legal profession has, | 
and it will appear that they are not 
inconsiderable, it has one conspicuous 
merit, on which any one who is accus- 
tomed to watch the career of the swarm 
of young men who annually press into 
the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn full of 
bright hopes, may be pardoned for 
dwelling. It affords a far better pros- 
pect of speedy employment and an 
active professional life, than the beginner 
who is not “ backed,” as we say, can 
look forward to in England. Private 
friends can do much more than with us 
to help a young man, since he gets 
business direct from the client instead 
of from an attorney ; he may pick up 
little bits of work which his prosperous 
seniors do not care to have, may thereby 
learn those details of practice of which, 
in England, a barrister often remains 
ignorant, may gain experience and con- 
fidence in his own powers, may teach 
himself how to speak and how to deal 
with men, may gradually form a connec- 
tion among those for whom he has 
managed trifling matters, may commend 
himself to the good opinion of older 
lawyers, who will be glad to retain him 
as their junior when they have a brief 
to give away. So far he is better off 
than the young barrister in England. 
He is also, in another way, more favour- 
ably placed than the young English 
attorney. He is not taught to rely in 
all cases of legal difficulty upon the 
opinion of another person. He is not 
compelled to seek his acquaintances 
among the less cultivated members of 
the profession, to the great majority of 
whom law is not much of an art and 
nothing of a science. He does not see 
the path of an honourable ambition, 
the opportunities of forensic oratory, 
the access to the judicial bench, irre- 
vocably closed against him, but has the 
fullest freedom to choose whatever line 
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his talents fit him for. Every English 
lawyer's experience, as it furnishes him 
with cases where a man was obliged to 
remain an attorney who would have 
shone as a counsel, so it certainly sug- 
gests cases of persons who were believed, 
and with reason believed, by their 
friends to possess the highest forensic 
abilities, but literally never had the 
chance of displaying them, and lan- 
guished on in obscurity, while others 
every way inferior to them became, by 
mere dint of practice, fitter for ultimate 
success. Quite otherwise in America, 
There, according to the universal witness 
of laymen and lawyers, no man who is 
worth his salt, no man who combines 
fair talents with reasonable industry, 
fails to earn a competence and to have, 
within the first six or seven years of 
his career, an opportunity of showing 
whether he has in him the makings 
of something great. This is not simply 
due, as might easily be supposed, to 
the greater opportunities which every- 
body has in a new country, and which 
make America the working man’s para- 
dise, for, in the eastern States at least, 
the professions are pretty nearly as 
much crowded as they are in England ; 
it is owing to the greater variety of 
practice which lies open to a young 
man, and to the fact that his patrons 
are the general public, and not, as in 
England, a limited class who have their 
own friends and connections to push. 
Certain it is that American lawyers 
profess themselves unable to understand 
how it can happen that deserving men 
remain briefless for the best years of 
their life, and are at last obliged to quit 
the profession in disgust. In fact, it 
seems to require an effort of politeness 
on their part to believe that such a 
state of things can exist in England 
and Scotland as that which we have 
grown so familiar with that we accept 
it as natural and legitimate. A further 
result of the unity of the whole profes- 
sion may be seen in the absence of 
many of those rules of etiquette which 
are, in theory at least, strictly observed 
by the F>glish lawyer. It is not thought 
undignitied, except in the great cities 
of the eastern States, for a counsel to 
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advertise himself in the newspapers: 
in Canada, as well as in the States, one 
frequently sees respectable firms solicit- 
ing patronage in this way. A counsel 
is allowed to make whatever bargain he 
pleases with his client : he may do work 
for nothing, or may stipulate for a com- 
mission on the result of the suit, or 
even for a certain share in whatever the 
verdict produces—a practice which is 
open to grave objections, and which, in 
the opinion of more than one eminent 
American lawyer, has produced a good 
deal of the mischief which caused it to 
be seventeen centuries ago prohibited 
at Rome. The sentiment of the Boston 
bar seems to be on the whole opposed 
to the practice, but, so far as one can 
learn, there is no rule against it there 
or elsewhere. A counsel can bring an 
action for the recovery of his fees, and, 
pari ratione, can be sued for negligence 
in the conduct of a cause. 

Respecting the condition of legal edu- 
cation, a subject on which so much has 
been said and written in England these 
last few months, it is hard to say any- 
thing general which shall also be true. 
(Most of our errors about the United 
States arise from our habit of taking 
what is true of some one place to be 
true generally. New York, for instance, 
is supposed by most English visitors 
to be typical, which is a good deal 
more absurd than for a stranger to 
take Liverpool as typical of England.) 
Like ourselves, the Americans have 
no great feeling for die Wissen- 
schaft, and law is with them, as in 
England, much more an art than a 
science. One hears very little said 
about the value of studying it theoreti- 
cally, nor is any proof of such study 
required from candidates for admission 
to the profession. But as a matter of 
fact the provision for instruction in law 
is as good, or better, all things con- 
sidered, than in England, and is cer- 
tainly more generally turned to account. 
Harvard, which stands in the front rank 
of American Universities, has a most 
efficient law-school, with three perma- 
nent professors, and several (at present 
four)occasional lecturers, among them men 
of the highest professional reputation, who 
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undertake the work more for the love 
of it than for the inadequate salaries 
offered, and worthily sustain the tradi- 
tions of Judge Story, some of whose great 
works were delivered as lectures to a 
Harvard class." In New York, the insti- 
tution called Columbia College is fortu- 
nate in possessing a professor of great 
legal ability and an extraordinary gift of 
exposition, whose class-rooms, like those 
at Harvard, are crowded by large and 
highly intelligent audiences. Better 
law-teaching than Mr. Dwight’s it is 
hardly possible to imagine ; it would be 
worth an English student’s while to 
cross the Atlantic to attend his course, 
Many of the lesser Universities and 
Colleges have attached to them law- 
schools of greater or less fame, but 
sufficient to bring some sort of instruc- 
tion within the reach of any one who 
cares to have it. The teaching given 


1 «The course of study in the Harvard Law 
School will comprise the following subjects, of 
which some are required and others elective : 

REQUIRED STUDIES. 

**1. Real Property. 2. Personal Property. 
3. Contracts. 4. Torts. 5. Criminal Law 
and Criminal Procedure. 6. Civil Procedure 
at Common Law. 7. Evidence. 

ELECTIVE STUDIES. 

“* Commercial Law.—1. Sales of Personal 
Property. 2. Bailments. 3. Agency. 4. 
Negotiable Paper. 5. Partnership. 6. Ship- 
ping, including jurisdiction and procedure in 
Admiralty. 7. Insurance. 

“ Equity, Real Property and kindred subjects. 
—8. Real Property. 9. Evidence. 10. Juris- 
diction and Procedure in Equity. 11. Principal 
and Surety, including guarantee. 12. Domestic 
relations. 13. Marriage and Divorce. 14, 
Wills and Administration. 15. Corporations. 
16. Conflict of Laws. 17. Constitutional Law. 
18. Debtor and Creditor, including Bankruptcy. 

“ All the required subjects, and as many as 
possible of the elective subjects (eleven in 
1870-71), will be taught every year.” —(Pros- 
pectus of the Harvard University Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 

2 For instance, the State University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor (a University which 
has just signalized itself by admitting women 
to its classes on equal terms with men), has 
a law-school with four professors, who lecture 
on the following subjects :— 

**(a.) On Equity and Equitable Remedies, 
Criminal Law, United States’ Jurisprudence, 
and International Law. 

**(b.) On Contracts, Bills and Notes, Partner- 
ships, and the Law of Corporations and Agency. 

“(e.) On Gunattnetieadl Late Estates in Real 
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is of a definitely practical character, and 
bears only on our English and American 
Common Law and Equity. Jurispru- 
dence, using the term to mean the 
science of law in general, is not recog- 
nized as a subject at all; nor is the Civil 
Law regularly studied anywhere in the 
northern or middle States; international 
law, where taught, is usually deemed a 
part of the literary or historical, not of 
the legal course. Attendance on law 
classes is purely optional, so that the 
demand which exists may be taken to 
prove the excellence of the article sup- 
plied. 

The right of admitting to practise 
is in all or nearly all the States vested, 
or supposed to be vested, in the judges, 
who usually either delegate it to the 
bar, or appoint on each occasion one, 
two, or three counsel to examine the 
candidate. Occasionally, as for instance 
in Philadelphia, he is required to have 
read for a fixed period in some lawyer’s 
office, but more commonly nothing more 
than an examination is demanded, and 
the examination, nowhere severe, is often 
little better thana form. In Massachu- 
setts applicants may be, but are rarely, 
plucked ; in New York, less scrupulous 
in this as in most respects than other 
cities, the whole thing is said to be a 
farce, and people whose character and 
whose attainments are equally unsatis- 
factory, find their way into the profes- 
sion. Unless the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens does them great injustice, many 
of the New York judges are not quite the 
men to insist on a rigid standard of pro- 
fessional honour and capacity. An ad- 
mission in any one State gives a title to 
practise within its limits only ; but prac- 
tically, he who has been admitted in 
one State finds no difficulty of being 
admitted pro forma to the court of 
another in which he may happen to 
have a case. On the whole it may be 
said that very little care is taken in 
America to secure the competence of 


Property, The Domestic Relations, Wills, &c., 
and Uses and Trusts. 
**(d.) On Pleading and Practice, Evidence, 
Personal Property, Easements, and Bailments.”’ 
Not a very philosophical distribution of 
topics. 
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practitioners. In this, as in other 
matters, the principle of /atssez faire is 
trusted to, and the creditably high level 
of legal knowledge and skill in the best 
States is due rather to a sense of the 
value of systematic instruction among 
the members of the profession itself 
than to the almost nominal entrance 
examination. The experience of America 
seems on the whole to confirm the main 
conclusion of Mr. Dicey’s singularly 
clear and vigorous article on legal edu- 
cation, that our chief aim ought to be 
to provide thoroughly good instruction 
in law, and that examinations should 
rather be used to test this instruction 
than trusted to as in themselves suffi- 
cient to produce a body of competent 
practitioners. 

The strictly practical character of the 
legal instruction given, good as much of 
it is, has been followed by one un- 
fortunate result. There is but a slight 
interest in the scientific propriety of 
law, or in the discussion of its leading 
principles ; an American lawyer scems 
quite as unwilling to travel out of the 
region of cases as any disciple of Lord 
Kenyon or Mr. John William Smith 
could have been. More has been done 
in the way of law reform there than 
here in England, for the Americans are 
more impatient of practical inconveni- 
ences than we are, more dexterous in 
getting rid of them, and less hampered 
by the complexity and slowness of their 
political machinery. Most, if not all, 
of the northern States have codified 
their statutes, have united legal and 
equitable jurisdiction in the same court, 
and greatly simplified the law of real 
property. But this has all been done 
in a sort of rough and ready way, with 
no great attention to elegance of form. 
The codification of case-law has (I speak 
again of the northern and eastern States) 
been very little discussed, and the at- 
tempts made are, in a scientific point of 
view, far from satisfactory. Among the 


1 In the December number of this Maga- 
zine. I may add, however, that the entrance 
examinations in America seem to be much 
laxer than could be wished, and that most of 
the leading lawyers desire them to be made 
more strict. 
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individual American lawyers there are 
many men of the highest powers—men 
whose learning and acumen would have 
put them in the forefront of the bar in 
England had they lived here, and 
enabled them to rival the best of our 
English judges. But those who take a 
speculative interest in law, and study 
its philosophy and its history, seem to 
be extremely few, fewer than in Eng- 
land. As every lawyer practises both 
law and equity, and as the bulk of the 
law altogether is much smaller than in 
England, an average New England town- 
practitioner has probably a better general 
knowledge of the whole field than a per- 
son of corresponding talents and stand- 
ing in this country, and is probably 
smarter and quicker in using his 
knowledge. On the other hand, there 
are fewer men who are masters of a 
special department ; the judges are in 
most States (Massachusetts is a con- 
spicuous exception) inferior people, 
whose decisions carry little moral 
weight, and before whom counsel 
naturally acquire a comparatively 
slovenly habit of arguing. There is, 
therefore, some danger that the case- 
law may gradually decline, may grow 
looser and less consistent ; while from 
unlearned popular bodies, such as the 
State Legislatures, no finished legislation 
can be expected. In this condition 
of things, the value not only of the 
reports “of the Federal Courts, whose 
judges are mostly persons of some 
mark, but of our own English reports, 
is very great. Pretty nearly every lawyer 
of standing takes in the Law Reports as 
they appear, and the decisions contained 
in them, although not legally binding, 
are cited with as much readiness and 
enjoy as much moral weight as they do 
here. An English judge can have no 
more legitimate subject for pride than 
in reflecting that every decision he 
gives—I might say, every dictum he 
utters—is caught up, and bears with it 
almost the force of law over the vast 
territory that stretches from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Golden Gate. 

As in the United States the bar in- 
cludes the whole mass of the attorneys 
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as well as those whom we should call 
barristers, its social position ought to 
be compared with that of both the 
branches of the English profession taken 
together. So regarded, it seems to be 
somewhat higher than in England ; 
naturally enough, when we remember 
that there is no hereditary aristocracy to 
overshadow it, and that in the absence 
of a titled class, a landed class, and a 
military class, the chief distinction 
which common sentiment can lay hold 
of as elevating one set of persons above 
another is the character of their occu- 
pation, and the degree of culture and 
intelligence which it implies. Such dis- 
tinctions, however, carried more weight 
in days when society was smaller, sim- 
pler, and less wealthy than it has now 
become. The growth of great mercan- 
tile fortunes has in America, as in 
England, and perhaps even more notably 
there, lowered the relative importance 
and dignity of the bar. An individual 
merchant holds perhaps no better place 
compared with an average individual 
lawyer than he did forty years ago ; but 
the millionaire is a much more fre- 
quent and potent personage than he 
was then, and outshines everybody in 
the country. Now and then a great 
orator or a great writer achieves fame 
of a different and higher kind ; but in 
the main it is the glory of successful 
commerce which in America and Europe 
now draws admiring eyes. Wealth, it 
is true, is by no means out of the reach 
of the leading lawyers: yet still not 
such wealth as may be and constantly 
is amassed by contractors, share specu- 
lators, hotel proprietors, newspaper 
owners, and retail storekeepers. The 
incomes of the first counsel in cities 
like New York are probably as large 
as those of the great English leaders ; 
one firm, for instance, is often men- 
tioned as dividing a sum of 250,000 
dollars a year, of which the senior 
member may probably have 100,000. 
It is, however, only in two or three of 
the greatest cities that such incomes 
can be made, and one may doubt whe- 
ther there are ten or fifteen counsel 
in the whole country who, simply by 
rp 2 
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their profession, make more than fifty 
or sixty thousand dollars a year. 

Next after wealth, education and power 
may be taken to be the two elements or 
qualities on which social standing in a 
new and democratic country depends. As 
respects education, the bar stands high 
—higher, it would seem, than either of 
the two other learned professions, or 
than their new sister, journalism. Most 
lawyers have had a college training, 
and are by the necessity of their employ- 
ment persons of some mental cultiva- 
tion ; in the older towns they (in con- 
junction with the professors of the 
University, where there is one) form the 
intellectual élite of the place, and main- 
tain worthily the literary traditions of 
the Roman, French, and English bar. 
It is worth noting, that the tendency of 
their professional training is, there as 
well as here, to make them conservative 
in professional matters. They have the 
same dislike to theorists, the same 
attachment to old forms, the same 
cautiousness in committing themselves 
to any broad legal principle, which 
distinguish the orthodox type of the 
English lawyer, and tend to reproduce 
faithfully on the shores of the Missis- 
sippi the very prejudices which Bentham 
assailed eighty years ago, at a time 
when those shores were inhabited only 
by Indians and beavers. In Chicago, 
a city of yesterday, special den urrers, 
replications de injurid, and all the 
elaborate formalities of pleading which 
were swept away by our Common Law 
Procedure Acts, flourish and abound to 
this day. As for power, the power of the 
bar in politics is considerable, although 
the rise of a class of professional poli- 
ticians has of late years weakened it. 
The affairs of private persons are of 
course, to a great extent, in their hands ; 
but the simpler state of the law, 
especially the law of land, and the 
absence of complicated settlements, 
make a man rather less dependent on 
his solicitor than an English country 
gentleman is almost certain to be. The 
machinery of local government is largely 
worked by the lawyers, and the conduct 
of legislation (so far as it is not of a 


purely administrative character, or does 
not touch on popular questions) is left 
to them ; that is to say, if any perma- 
nent chas:,e is to be made in the 
private law of the community, or in 
procedure, the lay public can hardly 
help trusting them. When they act 
together as a class upon class questions, 
they can put forth very great strength. 
In some States it is entirely the will of 
the lawyers that has delayed law reforms, 
and in a good many, where the judiciary 
is elective, a fairly respectable selection 
of judges is ensured by the joint action 
of the bar, whose nominees are usually 
accepted by the bulk of sensible lay 
citizens. This happens, one is told, in 
Philadelphia, as well as in Chicago and 
many cities of the West. 

The decline of the influence of the 
bar in politics opens up a group of his- 
torical questions which one can only 
touch on, and which a stranger can in- 
deed hardly hope to have mastered. In 
the earlier days of the Republic lawyers 
played a great part, as lawyers have 
done wherever free governments exist. 
So in England, long before the days 
of Somers; so still more conspicu- 
ously in France, most of the leaders 
whom each revolution has brought to 
the top having been men of the robe, 
as Grévy, Favre, Gambetta, and other 
people of eminence are now. In 
America, most of the Presidents, in- 
deed nearly all, except the soldiers, have 
been lawyers ; witness, among others, the 
last four, Fillmore, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
and Andrew Johnson. So too were 
Webster and Clay; and so, to come 
down to the notable and the notorious 
men of to-day, are Seward, Sumner, 
John T. Hoffman, B. F. Butler, A. O. 
Hall. The absence of any permanently 
wealthy and influential class, such as 
the landed gentry form in England, 
gives the American advocate a special 
advantage in public life, over and 
above those which he derives from his 
practice in speaking and his habit 
of dealing with legal questions ; and he 
finds another in the fact, that such con- 
stant reference is made in American 
politics to the written Constitution. 
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Those who have been trained to interpret 
it are allowed to claim the position of 
political hierophants, the stewards of 
sacred mysteries, 

This predominance belonged to the 
lawyers in De Tocqueville’s time, and 
he rejoiced to see it. Since then, how- 
ever, great changes have passed upon 
the country. Politics have become 
a profession—latterly, a gainful profes- 
sion—and the more gainful the less 
honourable. The great extension of 
public works, especially of railways, has 
put immense pecuniary interests at the 
disposal of Congress, and of the State 
Legislatures. The unfortunate practice 
of making all the appointments in the 
Civil Service temporary, and giving 
them for political reasons, has become 
established, and various other ways 
have been discovered of making politics 
pay. The formation of a class of men 
who devote themselves to politics solely 
(some of whom, of course, were origi- 
nally lawyers) has done a good deal to 
jostle the legitimate lawyers out of poli- 
tical life, and probably something also 
to lower the average tone of those who 
still mingle in it. The extent to which 
this evil—for such it must be called— 
prevails, varies in different places, ac- 
cording to the character of the popula- 
tion. New York is, of course, conspi- 
cuously the worst ; the most prominent 
leaders of the Irish rabble which has 
latterly governed it being men whom, 
whatever their profession, no respect- 
able lawyer would recognize as social 
equals. There are, however, a good 
many other places where a_ barrister 
of high character and legal note would 
feel that, in throwing himself into poli- 
tics, he was entering a distinctly lower 
arena than that of the law-courts, and 
undertaking to deal with people among 
whom he must not expect to find 
the same sense of honour and the 
same mental refinement which he was 
accustomed to among his professional 
brethren. The men who now lead the 
profession in the United States certainly 
do not carry their due weight in politics. 

Whether it is true, as one is so often 
told in America, that the corruptions of 


politics have affected the tone of the bar 
itself, is a question on which a stranger’s 
impressions are worth little or nothing. 
In America, as in England, there is a 
considerable tendency to exaggerate the 
present evils of the country, and one 
never knows how much deduction to 
make. There is no donbt, however, that 
the distinctive character of the bar, as a 
profession, separated by its usages from 
the rest of the community, and bound 
by peculiar rules, is much less marked 
than in England. The levelling and 
equalizing tendency which has been 
already noted as potent in modern civi- 
lization, is most potent under democratic 
institutions; the spirit which has de- 
stroyed class privileges is hostile to any- 
thing which marks off any set of men 
from the rest of the community, and 
does not spare even a professional organ- 
ization in such slight external badges of 
caste as a professional dress. Neither 
wig, bands, gown, nor any other peculiar 
dress, is worn by the American barrister, 
nor even by the American judge, save 
only by the members of the Supreme 
Court, who appear in gowns when they 
sit at Washington.! 

This point is forcibly put by an able 
writer in the American Law Review for 
April 1861 :— 

“Lawyers are rightly called the most con- 
servative class in a democracy, and their in- 
fluence in the government pronounced to be 
the most powerful existing security inst 
its excesses. It follows that the class of poli- 
ticians who profit by those excesses must be 
hostile to the legal profession, and the anta- 
— is none the less real for being unavowed. 

he people are never jealous of lawyers, they 
trust the legal profession because its interest 
is really the same with their own, and because 
its intelligence guides them best in pursuing 
that interest. he doing so it thwarts the 
demagogue, whose interest it is to flatter 
popular passion or vanity. The French pub- 
icist held the opinion that lawyers would 
always maintain the lead in a democracy. He 
could not forecast the influences which in the 
last quarter of a century have so enormously 
increased the control of mere politicians. . . . 
The democratic principle is a slow strong sol- 
vent of forms od symbols,—so strong that it 
may even be artfully misdirected to attack the 





1 Similarly, academical dress has disap- 
peared from the American Universities. 
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substance and weaken the reality of the thing 
symbolized. Therefore much of the democratic 
teaching of the day encourages a sort of un- 
formed notion that the destruction of class 
peculiarities will have a magical power to 
efface differences of nature and make all men 
alike wise, good, and happy. Such a notion 
easily breeds the mistake of regarding superior 
morality and intelligence as an unwarranted 
privilege. Any eminence is undemocratic, 
the Cleon of the hour exclaims ; superiority of 
any kind is treason to the great Declaration ; 
and any calling or profession that rests upon 
such superiority, and maintains and protects 
itself by cherishing it, is unconstitutional, or 
we will speedily make it so.” 


The subject of the article from which 
I quote is the formation of the Bar 
Association of New York, and the 
somewhat gloomy views it expresses 
seem to be suggested chiefly by the 
phenomena of that city, which, as has 
already been remarked, are quite ex- 
ceptional. It is true, however, that 
throughout the States the bar is very 
much less of a caste or guild than it is 
in England, and that its members are 
less sensitive to professional opinion. 
The circumstances of the country, and 
the pervading faith in the principle of 
laissez faire, have prevented the estab- 
lishment of any system of professional 
government: there is no tribunal cor- 
responding to our Inns of Court. The 
control, which is by law vested in the 
State judges, is not and could not 
well be used to much purpose. Even 
so apparently trivial a circumstance as 
the absence of a peculiar costume has 
contributed to weaken the feeling of the 
collective dignity and responsibility of 
the profession, and of the duty which 
each member owes to the whole body— 
has increased that perilous sense of the 
loss of the individual in the mass 
which is so marked in huge and 
swiftly changing communities. I am 
far from meaning to say that, except 
perhaps in such a place as New York, 
the want of a stricter system has as yet 
been injuriously felt. Where the tone 
of society is high and pure, as it is in by 
far the greater part of the country, and 
conspicuously in New England and the 
best of the western States, the tone of 
the bar is high and pure also. But 





where bad symptoms have shown them- 
selves, there have been no legal and 
efficient means of dealing with them. 

This state of things has led, in these 
last few months, to the formation in 
New York City of a voluntary organiza- 
tion intended to foster the esprit de 
corps of the profession, and enable it 
to act more effectively in the pursuit of 
common objects, and above all (although 
for obvious reasons this has not been 
prominently put forward) to exercise a 
sort of social censorship, by excluding or 
expelling unworthy persons from its 
membership. So far, this Bar Asso- 
ciation is a mere club, with no official 
position ; but it is hoped that it may 
some day acquire regular disciplinary 
powers. Its leaders are men of the 
highest character and abilities, and the 
example they have set in founding it 
has already been followed by the estab- 
lishment of similar organizations in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

One naturally asks, what is there that 
we in England may learn from a survey 
of the condition and prospects of our pro- 
fession in the United States? Many of 
its characteristics are intimately bound 
up with social and political phenomena 
unlike those of England, and are 
therefore to us matters rather of specu- 
lative than of practical interest. Others, 
as for instance the results attained by 
the schools of law, which have a con- 
siderable influence in elevating the tone 
of the profession, as well as in making 
it more efficient, deserve to be carefully 
noted with a view to imitation. Anda 
great deal of light is certainly thrown 
by a study of the state of things in 
America upon a question which has 
already been raised in this country, 
and is likely to be more and more 
eagerly discussed, especially if our courts 
are still further localized,—the question 
whether or no the present separation 
between barristers and attorneys ought 
to be maintained. Before concluding, a 
few words may be said upon this matter. 

There are two sets of persons in Eng- 
land who complain of our present ar- 
rangements—a section of the solicitors, 
who are debarred from the exercise of 
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advocacy, and therefore from the great 
prizes of the profession, as well as, to a 
considerable extent, from public life ; 
and a section of the junior bar, whose 
members, depending entirely on the 
patronage of the solicitors, find them- 
selves, if they happen to have no private 
connections among that branch of the 
profession, absolutely unable to get em- 
ployment, since a strict code of etiquette 
forbids them to undertake certain sorts 
of work, or to do work except ona fixed 
scale of fees, or to take work directly 
from a client, or to form partnerships with 
other counsel. An attempt has been 
made to enlist the general public in 
favour of a change, by the argument 
that law would be cheapened by allow- 
ing the attorney to argue and carry 
through the courts a cause which he 
has prepared for trial; but so far the 
general public has not responded. 

There are three points of view from 
which the merits or demerits of a 
change may be regarded. These are 
the interests respectively of the profes- 
sion, of the client, and of the nation 
and community at large. 

As far as the advantage of the pro- 
fession, in both its branches, is con- 
cerned, the example of the United 
States seems to show that the balance 
of advantage is in favour of uniting 
barristers and attorneys in one body. 
The attorney has a _ wider field, 
greater opportunities of distinguishing 
himself, and the legitimate satisfaction 
of seeing his cause through all its 
The junior barrister finds it 
far easier to get on, even as an advo- 
eate, and, if he discovers that advocacy 
is not his line, is able to subside into 
the perhaps not less profitable or agree- 
able function of a solicitor. The senior 
barrister or leader does no doubt suffer, 
for his attention is more distracted by 
calls of different kinds ; he is sometimes 
obliged, even if he has junior partners, 
to take up petty work for the sake of 
keeping a client; he finds it less easy 
to devote himself to a special department 
of law and elect to shine in it ; he as- 
sumes all the weight of responsibility 
for the whole conduct of the case, which 
with us is so divided between counsel 
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and attorney that either can charge a 
miscarriage on the other. 

The gain to the client is, perhaps, 
even clearer; and even those (few, very 
few) American counsel who say that for 
their own sake they would prefer the 
English plan of a separation, admit that 
the litigant is more expeditiously and 
effectively served where he has but one 
person to look to and deal with through- 
out. It does not suit him, say the 
Americans, to be lathered in one shop 
and shaved in another ; he likes to go to 
his lawyer, tell him the facts, get an off- 
hand opinion, if the case be a fairly 
simple one (as it is nine times out of 
ten), and issue his writ with some con- 
fidence: whereas under the English 
system he would either have to wait 
till a regular case for the opinion of 
counsel was drawn, sent to a barrister, 
and returned written on, after some 
days, or else take the risk of bringing 
an action which turned out to be ill- 
founded. It may also be well believed 
that a case is, on the whole, better 
dealt with when it is kept in one office 
from first to last, and managed by one 
person, or by partners who are in con- 
stant communication. Mistakes and over- 
sights are less likely to occur, since the 
advocate knows the facts better, and has 
almost invariably seen and questioned 
the witnesses before he comes into court. 
It may indeed be said that an advo- 
cate does his work with more ease 
of conscience, and perhaps more sang- 
Jroid, when he knows nothing but his 
instructions. But American practi- 
tioners are all clear that they are able 
to serve their clients better than they 
could if the responsibility were divided 
between the man who prepares the case, 
and the man who argues or addresses 
the jury. 

The client, however, is also a member 
of the nation, and the nation has an 
interest, over and above that which some 
of its members have as litigants, in the 
administration of justice and the well- 
being of the legal profession. It is con- 
cerned to have the scientific character 
of the law maintained and the work of 
legislation done, not only with sub- 
stantial good sense, but with elegance 
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and symmetry of form. It is also con- 
cerned to see that those whose occupa- 
tion makes them the natural guardians 
of the law and a check upon any mis- 
conduct of the bench, should maintain 
their influence and exercise it with zeal 
and public spirit. The political func- 
tions of the legal profession, important 
in all States, are perhaps most important 
in a democracy, where it is an element 
of permanence, advising and controlling 
the ever-fluctuating currents of popular 
opinion. These functions cannot be 
rightly discharged unless the profession 
sets an example to the country of purity, 
dignity, and self-control. Now the most 
important part of the profession, for poli- 
tical purposes, is that part, correspond- 
ing to the bar in the English sense of 
the term, which is in direct contact 
with the judges, which conducts causes 
in the courts, which cultivates oratory, 
and thereby influences representative 
assemblies and public meetings. This 
comparatively small body can, owing to 
its very smallness, be kept under a 
strict control, may cherish a strong pro- 
fessional feeling, and may therefore be 
with safety allowed certain exceptional 
privileges. In the immense mass of the 
whole profession it is all but impossible 
to maintain an equally high standard of 
honour and duty. ‘The scientific cha- 
racter of the law, its precision and philo- 
sophical propriety, may perhaps be best 
secured by setting apart (as in England) 
a section of the profession who can the 
better devote themselves to it in that 
they are not distracted by undertaking 
work which is not properly legal, such 
as is much of the work done in an 
attorney’s office. The conscience or 
honour of a member of either branch 
of the profession is exposed to less 
strain where the two branches are dis- 
tinct. The counsel is under less temp- 
tation to win his cause by foul means, 
since he is removed from the client by 
the interposition of the attorney, and 
therefore less personally identified with 
the success of the client’s scheme. His 
relation to the judge is a more inde- 
pendent one than if his fee were to 
depend on his success in the suit, as it 
does where a share of the proceeds or a 


commission on the proceeds is given to. 
the advocate, a practice hard to check 
where the advocate is also the attorney : 
he is therefore less likely to lead a 
judge astray or take advantage of a 
judge’s corruption. He probably has 
not that intimate knowledge of the 
client’s affairs which he must have if 
he had prepared the whole case, and is 
therefore less likely to be drawn into. 
speculating, to take an obvious instance, 
in the shares of a client company, or 
otherwise playing a double and dis- 
loyal game. Similarly it might be 
shown that the attorney also is less 
tempted than if he dealt immediately 
with the judge, and were not obliged, in 
carrying out the schemes of a fraudulent 
client, to call in the aid of another 
practitioner, amenable to a strict pro- 
fessional discipline. And lastly, it is 
urged that where, as in England and 
generally in America, judges are taken 
exclusively from the bar (whereas on the 
Continent the judicial profession is dis- 
tinct from that of advocacy), it becomes 
specially important to provide that no 
one shall mount the bench who has not 
proved his talents as an advocate, and 
acquired in that capacity the confidence 
of the public. 

Such are some of the arguments 
which one hears used in America as 
grounds for preferring the double system, 
and they are worth considering, although 
it may well be thought that their force 
would be greatly diminished if some 
more effective tribunal existed than now 
exists there for trying and punishing 
professional offences. 

Which way the general balance of 
advantage lies is too intricate a question 
to be discussed at the end of a paper. 
But most people will admit that our 
present English rules are not satis- 
factory, and that the example of 
America is on the whole in favour of 
a somewhat freer system. It has, for 
instance, been suggested that there 
should be an easier and quicker pas- 
sage from either branch of the pro- 
fession to the other than is now per- 
mitted here; that barristers should be 
allowed to be retained directly by the 
client, even though he must have the 
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attorney’s part of the work done by an 
attorney; that barristers should be 
permitted to fourm partnerships among 
themselves, and to do work for lower 
fees than etiquette now allows, even 
gratis if they wish, maintaining how- 
ever the prohibition to bargain for a 
payment by the result. It is argued, 
and with much force, that there is no 
reason why students preparing for the 
one branch of the profession should not 
be educated along with candidates for the 
other, and allowed to compete in the same 
examinations. In any case, it is pretty 
clear that a change of some kind will 
come, or rather that the change already 
begun by the establishment of the County 
Courts will be carried further. There 
is still time to provide that such change 
should take a good form, and should 
not consist, as some reformers .wish it 
to do, simply in the absorption of the 
bar by the attorneys. This, I venture 
to think, would be a misfortune, not 
perhaps for the present members of the 
bar, but for the country at large. 

Our English bar and bench have been 
in so wholesome a state for the last two 
centuries, despite the political crises we 
have passed through, that we are per- 
haps too apt to fancy such a state of 
things normal, and to underrate the 
dangers of a lapse. The circumstances 
of New York City, whose judges were 
forty years ago as reputable as those who 
sit at Westminster, is a serious warning 
that the evils whose existence we have 
so often heard of in Spain, Italy, and 
France, may come to prevail in English- 
speaking communities also. As fresh 
pestilences arise when the old forms 
of disease seem worn out, so the per- 
petual vices of mankind assume a new 
shape in a new era, being in substance 
still the same. In the Middle Ages the 
perversions of justice were mostly due to 
the oppressions of a king, or of powerful 
nobles ; now fraud takes the place of 
violence, and we have to fear the in- 
fluence of huge masses of ignorant men 
swayed by unscrupulous leaders, and of 
prodigious accumulations of wealth in 
the hands of individuals and companies. 
Fortunately, the danger in America is 
less than it might appear, less than it 


would be in a small country like England. 
The territory is so extensive, the different 
States so independent, and in many re- 
spects so unlike one another, the general 
tone of the population so healthy, that 
the infection need not spread quickly, 
and may be checked (as at this moment 
in New York) before it has spread far. 
The moral, however, which the bare ex- 
istence of such mischief teaches, is none 
the less grave. That moral is, in its most 
general form, the extreme importance of 
repressing corruption in all its forms ; 
and in doing so, of not simply trusting 
to public opinion, however sound for the 
moment, but of providing some regular 
means of noting and pouncing upon the 
evil in its first beginnings. More par- 
ticularly, it suggests to us the desi- 
rability of doing everything to enhance 
the dignity of the judicial office, and 
to quicken in its holders a sense of 
their responsibilities ; and it warns us 
to keep within moderate limits the juris- 
diction of local courts, whose judges have 
not that protection against dangerous 
influences which their social position, 
their incomes, and a watchful public 
opinion give to the eminent men who 
sit in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law and Equity. 

The example of our country is of the 
more consequence, as it influences so many 
communities elsewhere, and especially in 
the colonies,—communities exposed to 
dangers and temptations similar to those 
of New York. That its example is on the 
whole so good is legitimate matter for 
satisfaction. Much has been said lately 
of the decadence of England; nor is 
there any harm in having our weak- 
nesses pointed out, so long as suspicion is 
not thereby sown between ourselves and / 
our true natural allies. But no country 
can be in a state of decay while it con- 
tinues to uphold public purity—the 
purity of the bar, of the bench, and of 
political life. Such purity is not only 
a chief source of a people’s happiness, 
but the great source of its strength ; for 
it is the foundation of that mutual con- 
fidence between citizen and citizen, be- 
tween the governors and the governed, 
on which, in moments of national peril, 
everything depends. 














THE CHINESE AUDIENCE QUESTION. 


ENGLISH manufacturers seem to be slowly 
awakening to the fact that their future 
prosperity is largely bound up with 
China ; and if they have not yet quite 
mastered the nature of the obstacles 
which interpose between them and their 
reputed 350 millions of potential cus- 
tomers, it is probably because they 
have only as yet bestowed a languid 
and spasmodic interest on the subject. 
Wider outlets for the increasing pro- 
duction of the country they feel to be 
a necessity ; and nothing will persuade 
them that such outlets cannot be found 
in China, if only they knew how to set 
about it. So far, well. But the pre- 
carious character of even the existing 
trade appears to excite less attention 
than it deserves. At present we enjoy 
nearly a monopoly of the trade in 
textile fabrics for China; but consider- 
ing that we have to bring our raw 
material across the ocean, and that we 
have competitors in the business who 
are making great strides, what reason 
is there why our neighbours, having 
facilities for obtaining the raw material 
and facilities for manufacture almost 
equal to our own, and cheaper labour, 
should not make ever-increasing inroads 
on our monopoly? Again : the principal 
article which we export to China is 
cotton cloth, while China itself produces 
cotton of an excellent quality. How 
long will it be before the introduction 
of the power-loom into China, and per- 
haps the extension of ectton cultivation, 
seriously curtail this branch of the 
commerce ? 

And the contingency of a purely com- 
mercial reverse is only one element of 
the uncertainty which surrounds our 
China trade. There is the risk of 
political convulsion, of anarchy, of in- 
ternational misunderstanding, which 
may at any time create such a check 
to commerce in that country as would 


amount to a real calamity to our in- 
dustrial population. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it behoves the Government 
no less than the manufacturing classes 
to take every kind of precaution against 
accidents to a trade which is at once so 
valuable and so precarious, and to use 
every legitimate means to strengthen 
and fortify the slippery foundations on 
which it rests. A comprehensive policy 
seems here to be indispensable to the 
security of our interests, for foreign com- 
merce in China cannot be dissociated 
from the complicated operations of our 
diplomacy in that country. 

Our commercial relations with China 
may be safely left to the vigilance of 
those who are more directly interested 
in the result, but no such security exists 
that the questions arising out of our 
political intercourse with the Govern- 
ment shall meet with equal attention. 
It is true a comfortable notion prevails 
that in some way or other the great 
principles of peace and progress have 
been applied to our diplomatic dealings 
with China, which means that we have 
now resolved to treat her as a civilized 
Power. The soothing influence of such 
phrases on the minds and consciences 
of those who have no occasion to seek 
deeper explanations of things, is indeed 
marvellous ; large classes of theoretical 
politicians find rest for their souls in 
these extremely edifying announcements; 
and some are abundantly satisfied with 
the simple fact that our policy in China 
has been changed, without caring to 
examine what the nature of the change 
has been. There are few persons who 
have any need to trouble themselves to 
analyse the formule in which our new 
Chinese policy is embodied, and fewer 
still who would have the moral courage 
to trace it back to the utter fallacy on 
which it is based. We are sometimes 
apt to forget that it takes two to make 
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a bargain. It may be eminently vir- 
tuous on our part to treat China as a 
civilized State ; but have we allowed her 
to choose whether or not she likes being 
so dealt with? whether indeed she is 
not insulted by the proposal to place her 
on the footing of Christian Powers? 
There is no friendship without reci- 
procity ; and two persons cannot walk 
together where one only is agreed. We 
have made no small fuss about receiving 
China into the family of nations, without 
once asking whether the introduction 
would be agreeable to her. The truth 
is that, supposing the happy family idea 
to have been realized, China, so far from 
weeping tears of gratitude for our con- 
descension, would deem the favour to 
have been entirely on the other side. 
But in point of fact, China has neither 
joined, nor does she desire to join, any 
family of nations at all; and she looks 
down on our officiousness in that direc- 
tion with something more than con- 
tempt. While we are pharisaically 
pluming ourselves on our humility in 
promoting China to equality of rank 
with ourselves, she is in reality spurning 
us from her footstool. It is China that 
refuses to acknowledge not only the 
“comity” of nations, but the existence 
of any nation save one. It is the Em- 
peror who, as Heaven’s Vicegerent, 
wields the sovereignty of the whole 
world, and commands the obedience of 
all the petty chiefs such as the Queen 
of Great Britain and the Emperor of 
Germany. 

We may laugh at being designated 
barbarians, and think it a grim joke 
that a man in a pigtail should style 
himself the Son of Heaven. If, in- 
deed, these things only came before us 
as eccentricities of Oriental bombast, our 
amusement would be unalloyed. But it 
is different when these inflated preten- 
sions take the concrete form; and it 
is a little beyond a joke when the 
Queen’s representative is made to pass 
under the yoke of Chinese arrogance. 

Though it is well known to her 
Majesty's advisers that their represen- 
tative in Peking is excluded from ac- 
cess to the Emperor to whom he is 
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nominally accredited, the necessary 
consequences of this state of affairs 
seem not to have been realized by 
them. The establishment of embassies 
at Peking, and the opening of relations 
with the Central Government there, 
superseded the system previously in 
operation, of maintaining intercourse 
with the provincial authorities and 
seeking redress of grievances at their 
hands. The adoption of the new 
method of referring all disputes to the 
central authority required two important 
assumptions: one, that there was a cen- 
tral authority exercising effective govern- 
ment in the provinces; and the other, 
that our minister could reach it. 
Neither of these assumptions being 
well founded, the new policy has, as a 
matter of course, failed altogether. 

It is well that there should be no 
mistake about this, for “the reference 
to Peking” has been again and ayain 
declared by the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown to be the keystone of our 
whole policy in China; attempts by 
consular officers, when driven to despair 
by the failure of the Peking system, to 
revert to the old one, have been visited 
with almost vindictive punishment. 
The new policy has been tried for now 
ten years, and by three successive 
ministers. In accordance with it, 
scores upon scores of “references” 
have been made to the minister. It 
is a matter of history that in every 
case the reference has failed of result. 
On the other hand, though it is per- 
haps irrelevant to the present argu- 
ment, it is an interesting fact, that in 
the few instances where the rule has 
been broken through and local action 
taken, complete success has been at- 
tained. 

While the “reference” scheme was 
on its trial, aggrieved British subjects 
were content to wait for redress and 
even to forego their rights, for the sake 
of the experiment. It is a question, 
however, how long the probation 
period ought to last, and whether the 
time has not already come when some 
better plan should be tried. 

That there may be no doubt about 
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the failure of the “ reference to Peking” 
system, we shall adduce the evidence of 
the ministers who have tried it. Sir F. 
Bruce certainly spared no exertion to 
make the thing a success, and he wrote 
in one of his very last despatches before 
leaving China :— 

“My object since I have been at 
Peking has been to seek for redress 
through the Imperial Government, and 
to do away with the necessity of seeking 
redress by forcible demonstrations at the 
ports for violations of treaty. But it is 
evident that the reluctance of your Im- 
perial Highness [Prince Kung] to enter 
frankly into this policy, renders my 
efforts ineffectual, and will force ulti- 
mately her Majesty’s Government to 
adopt the former proceeding.” 

Six years later, the next minister, Sir 
It. Alcock, expresses his views in these 
words :— 

“When any wrong or injustice is 
suffered by a foreigner, for which there 
is no appeal to a public court of justice 
and a written code of laws—if the 
Chinese authorities are not moved, as 
is too often the case, by the consul’s 
representations—the only recourse is a 
reference to Peking; and then com- 
mences an interminable series of refer- 
ences backwards and forwards, a see- 
saw of correspondence on both sides be- 
tween the ports and the capital, and no 
solution is ever arrived at.” 

No solution is ever arrived at. Such 
is the summing-up of a five years’ ex- 
perience of the “reference to the cen- 
tral government” policy. 

If the present minister, Mr. Wade, 
does not ere long record a similar ex- 
perience, it will probably be because 
British subjects and consuls will have 
learned at last the utter futility of sub- 
mitting anything whatever to Peking. 

Were the unsatisfactory position of 
what is called the Audience question 
recognized as an efficient cause of all 
this unbroken failure, some effort might 
possibly be made to adjust the matter. 
The position of that question appears 
to be this. Acting on their assumption 
of universal sovereignty, the Chinese 
authorities refuse to receive the foreign 


ministers as the representatives of inde- 
pendent States ; and the latter are denied 
access to the Emperor, except on the 
impossible condition of their prostrating 
themselves in token of vassalage. The 
result is, that the foreign ministers are 
without power or influence, and greatly 
compromise the dignity of their countries 
by their residence in Peking under the 
irksome restraints that are put upon 
them. The negotiators of the British 
Treaties intended to guard carefully 
against this state of affairs, for they saw 
very clearly what Mr. Wade so well 
expressed, that the foreign minister who 
should take up his residence in Peking 
and “ not insist on an audience, would 
not practically gain access to Peking for 
any diplomatic purpose.’ The whole 
history of our legation is a commentary 
on that text. We have not got to Peking 
for any diplomatic purpose, and there- 
fore might as well have had our Embassy 
at Timbuctoo. 

As very shortly our Government will 
be compelled to face this question, it 
may interest our readers to trace its 
history somewhat more in detail. 

The importance which Lord Elgin 
attached to the establishment of an 
Embassy at Peking, and to its proper 
reception, is shown by the third clause 
in the Treaty of Tientsin, which pro- 
vides that the “ambassador, minister, 
or other diplomatic agent appointed by 
her Majesty the Queen, may reside 
with his family aud establishment per- 
manently at the capital, or may visit it 
occasionally, at the option of the British 
Government. He shall not be called 
upon to perform any ceremony deroga- 
tory to him as representing the sovereign 
of an independent nation on a footing of 
equality with that of China, &ec.” 

But as this concession virtually 
amounted to a surrender of the Chinese 
claim to universal supremacy, the two 
Chinese High Commissioners resisted 
the article with all their might up to 
the very last; and after the Treaty was 
signed, they made a pilgrimage from 
Peking to Shanghai, as a kind of forlorn 
hope, to try what persuasion might even 
yet do with Lord Elgin. Their diplo- 
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macy was so successful that Lord Elgin 
was induced by them to write to his 
Government, that “it would certainly 
be expedient that her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in China should be instructed 
to choose a place of residence elsewhere 
than at Peking.” 

By way of making assurance doubly 
sure, however, the Peking Government 
ordered the entrance to the Peiho river 
to be barred by stakes, in order that 
“the barbarian vessels might never 
again be able to enter the inner waters,” 
thereby in the most effective manner, as 
they thought, preventing any ambassador 
from proceeding to Peking. The disaster 
to our squadron at Taku, in 1859, which 
followed these preparations, revealed to 
all the world the fatal error of Lord 
Elgin’s concession of the year before. 
After Taku, two things were necessary : 
first, to wipe out the stain of our defeat; 
and secondly, to repossess ourselves of 
the right which that piece of treachery 
was designed to nullify forever. The war 
of 1860 achieved both purposes as com- 
pletely as a military triumph could do : 
and yet here we are in 1871 still waiting 
for a settlement of the “ Audience 
question ;” still, in the language of Mr. 
Wade, “without access to Peking for 
any diplomatic purpose,” just as if no 
Peking campaign had been fought. 

As this Audience question is really 
the pivot of our relations with the 
Chinese Government, and will be the 
rallying-point in the unfortunate event 
of our again getting into difficulties with 
China, it is worth while to discover, if 
possible, what weighty considerations 
have induced our representatives to 
waive their right in the face of the 
disastrous experience of Lord Elgin. 

It will be observed that Article IIT. 
of the Treaty of Tientsin quoted above, 
rather takes for granted than expressly 
stipulates for the right of audience ; 
but its meaning is rendered unmistake- 
able by the interpretation put upon 
the clause by Mr. Bruce, himself having 
been mainly responsible for the wording 
of the Treaty. In a despatch to the 
Chinese Commissioners, dated Shanghai, 
June 8, 1859, he informs them that he 
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is resolved to proceed forthwith to Pekin, 
there to exchange the ratifications of 
the Treaty, “and to deliver in person 
the letter committed to my charge by 
my gracious Sovereign to his Imperial 
Majesty.” And the supreme practical 
significance of this right was fully recog- 
nized by Mr. Bruce, as appears from his 
despatch to Lord Malmesbury, dated 
July 13, 1859, in which he says :-— 

“According to it (the Treaty of 
Tientsin) the British Minister is to be 
accredited as a representative of an in- 
dependent equal Power, and the Chinese 
Government in its treatment of him is 
called upon finally to abandon the as- 
sumption of superiority which it asserted 
uncompromisingly during Lord Am- 
herst’s Embassy, and so lately as three 
years ago, when Count Putiatine first 
proposed to visit Pekin.” 

And similarly Mr. Wade, at that 
time Chinese Secretary to the legation 
and now minister at Peking, observed : 

“It is only by insuring the attention 
which must be yielded when the ques- 
tion of equality is no longer in dispute, 
that we can hope for a peaceable settle- 
ment of misunderstanding with a people 
whose bigotry, arrogance, and insincerity 
are kept in check only by their fears.” 

This privilege, then, of personal re- 
ception by the Emperor of China, im- 
plying the equality of Great Britain, 
which had been virtually surrendered 
by Lord Elgin in 1858, was recovered 
at the cost of a war in 1860; and by 
the Convention signed at Peking, on 
October 24 of that year, it was provided 
that— 

“The arrangement entered into at 
Shanghai between Lord Elgin and the 
Commissioners Kweiliang and Hwa- 
shana is at an end, and that the Queen 
of England resumes the unqualified 
exercise of the authority accruing to 
her Majesty under Article III. of the 
Treaty of Tientsin.” 

But if so practised and hard-headed 
a statesman as Lord Elgin succumbed, 
even once, to the cajolery of the Chinese, 
it was hardly to be expected that those 
who came after him should be able to 
withstand their insidious attacks. By 
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what means our representatives in China 
have been persuaded to connive at the 
loss of our dear-bought privileges is a 
secret chapter of the history. From 
what has been written and published 
we should infer that, Sinensiores ipsis 
Sinensibus, they found excuses for the 
non-fulfilment of the Treaty which the 
Chinese themselves did not deign to 
put forward. <A despatch written by 
Lord Russell, on the 9th January, 1861, 
formally authorizing the ambassador to 
waive his right of audience, has ren- 
dered nugatory our whole diplomatic 
intercourse for the last ten years. But 
the representations from China must have 
been of a very emphatic character to 
have induced the Foreign Secretary thus 
to sign away the fruit of a war which 
had just been concluded at a cost of 
six millions of money. It is unfor- 
tunately always easier to forego than 
to maintain rights, and circumstances 
in this case were eminently favourable 
to the /aissezfaire policy. The old 
Emperor had fled te Ye-ho, where he 
died in 1861; his successor was then, 
and is still, a minor. It is not clear 
whether the Chinese ministers urged 
this as an apology for their non-fulfil- 
ment of treaty ; perhaps they found no 
excuse necessary, since foreigners them- 
selves were only too officious in discover- 
ing reasons why it would be injurious 
to China to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of the equality of barbarous 
kingdoms. But the minority of the 
Emperor has been so industriously put 
forward by the parliamentary mouth- 
pieces of our own Foreign Office as an 
argument against the assertion of our 
true position in China, that we cannot 
wonder if the Chinese Government 
make the most of the ready-made pre- 
text, and prolong, as they are reported 
to be doing, the minority of their sove- 
reign far beyond its natural term. The 
doctrine that the minority of the sove- 
reign releases the nation from its engage- 
ments would hardly be a convenient 
one for general acceptance ; but, as 
applied to China, the doctrine adapts 
itself but too easily to the natural 
negligence with which affairs are treated 


when removed to so safe a distance 
from public supervision. It is true, 
nevertheless, that a day of reckoning 
is coming, and it will be found that 
delay in grappling with the Audience 
question has not rendered its pacific 
solution the more easy. In fact, had 
our representatives in China and our 
Foreign Office at home conspired to 
sow the seeds of another war with 
China, they could not have proceeded 
by a surer method than by encouraging 
the Chinese authorities in the belief 
that their treaty obligations may be 
disregarded with impunity. 

Would we, then, have had our repre- 
sentatives to cut their way into the 
presence chamber and present their 
letters to the Empress Regent or the 
young Emperor at the point of the 
bayonet? Before it becomes necessary 
to discuss such an awkward question, 
peaceable means must first have been 
tried without effect. So far as the official 
correspondence can enlighten us on this 
subject, there is no evidence of any 
serious effort ever having been made to 
obtain an audience of either Emperor or 
Regent. Expressions of impatience oc- 
casionally escape the ministers, as when 
Mr. Wade reproached Prince Kung 
with not having “ ventured boldly to de- 
clare to the Empire that foreign Powers 
are the equals of China, and that the 
treaties are engagements with sovereigns 
the equals of the Emperor ; that foreign 
ministers are spoken of as if they were 
not only the subjects of the Emperor of 
China, but the subordinates of the 
Chinese Minister addressing his Ma- 
jesty.” But by a tacit understanding 
no answer is expected to such communi- 
cations, which, therefore, fail of result. 

An admirable opportunity was thrown 
in our way three years ago of marking 
our sense of the treatment of the Queen’s 
representative by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, supposing, that is, that our own 
Government do feel aggrieved by that 
treatment, which seems somewhat 
doubtful. A mission was despatched 
from China to foreign countries, headed 
by an American gentleman, with two 
Chinese officials as “co-envoys.” At 
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the best this travelling embassy was 
only calculated to supersede and stultify 
the functions of our own minister at 
Peking, and we therefore could have 
lost nothing by holding aloof from it. 
The suspicion of falsified credentials 
and other irregularities from which the 
character of the mission has only been 
ambiguously cleared, might have afforded 
additional reasons for caution in dealing 
with so singular an embassage. To 
admit under any circumstances Mr. 
Burlingame and his “‘co-envoys” to an 
audience of the Queen while her Ma- 
jesty’s representative was being treated 
with contumely at Peking, was clearly 
to condone the latter offence, and to 
throw away a means almost providen- 
tially provided of protesting with effect 
against a national indignity. What 
Lord Clarendon ought to have done 
was surely this: to refuse to receive the 


Burlingame mission until Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock had been received in a 
satisfactory manner at Peking. The 
Chinese envoys and those who sent 
them would of course have sacrificed 
the success of their mission rather than 
have bought it at such a price; but 
nevertheless such a decided stand made 
by us would have produced a most 
wholesome effect on the Chinese authori- 
ties, and at least paved the way to a 
settlement of the Audience Question. 

On the 23rd November last, another 
Chinese Embassy was reported to have 
been received by the French Govern- 
ment, also without any conditions as to 
reciprocity having been exacted, whence 
it appears that the statesmen of France 
are no more intelligently alive to their 
true position in the far East than Lord 
Granville or Mr. Hammond. 








CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the agitations of the preceding day, 
and Bernard’s departure and her own 
thoughts, Christina had quite forgotten 
the mission with which she had been 
charged to her grandfather, and Mr. 
Warde’s offer had passed out of her 
mind. Mr. North was more irritable 
than usual, and her mother was restless 
and uneasy ; but Christina sat over her 
work, and the day seemed long, but she 
forgot to ask herself the cause of her 
mother’s uneasiness or her grandfather’s 
ill-temper. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Mrs. North came into the room, looking 
a little anxious and excited. “ Mr. 
Warde is in the other room,” she said ; 
“can you go to him, Christina? He 
says that he spoke to you last night.” 

“Last night? yes, of course,” said 
Christina. “It is kind of him. I sup- 
pose he has told you; but grandfather 
will never consent : I know he will not.” 

“T cannot ask him,” said Mrs. North, 
nervously. “I told Mr. Warde it was 
no use begging me to do it. He is so 
angry when he is contradicted, and I 
cannot face it. But Mr. Warde said 
that you did not mind.” 

“No, I don’t mind, certainly,” said 
Christina. It seemed strange to her 
that anyone should be so excited about 
such a commonplace matter; and she 
did not know what it was to be afraid 
of anyone. Her terrors were all imagi- 
native, and had nothing to do with 
things which she could prove and touch, 
She got up at once and threw down her 
work, and went to Mr. Warde, who was 
waiting in the front room. 

“T have been speaking to Mrs. North,” 
he said, “ but she is unwilling to go to 
your grandfather. Will you make my 
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offer for me? You are not afraid,” said 
the Vicar, and his tone was not question- 
ing, but affirmative. 

“No, I am not afraid,” said Christina: 
and she threw back her head and laughed 
a little; “ but you will not be vexed, I 
hope, if he refuses. I know he will not 
give in. He would die sooner than give 
in.” And then he took his leave, and 
Christina went at once to her grandfather. 
He sat in his arm-chair, blowing clouds 
of smoke out of a short thick pipe, and 
the occupation had soothed him ; he did 
not reproach Christina for her entrance, 
but even made a sort of majestic wave 
with his hand to intimate that she might 
seat herself on the low stool opposite 
to him. Christina was not afraid, but 
neither was she conciliatory. She wished 
that the offer might be accepted : she 
would have accepted it if the decision 
had rested with her; but yet she was 
not diplomatic, and had no idea of gain- 
ing her purpose in any but the most 
direct and abrupt manner. 

“Mr. Warde has just been here,” she 
said. 

“Has he? He is always welcome. I 
have a great respect for Warde,” said 
her grandfather, and he said it as if he 
thought that it was a declaration which 
would find favour with Christina ; but 
she was too intent upon her purpose to 
notice this. 

“He wished me to tell you,” she went 
on, “that he does not care about the 
rent of this house. He hopes that you 
won't think about paying it at present ; 
as he is now, he does not care about the 
money.” 

“What!” said Mr. North, and he 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
leant forward in his chair. “ What! not 
care for the money! Then, confound 
him, he ought to care for it. Whyshould 
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I care for it more than he does? I will 
live upon no man’s charity.” 

“TI can’t see what charity has got to 
do with it,” said Christina; “he does 
not want the money, and you do,” 

“Tdo! Who told you I do? And if 
I did, do you think I would beg of the 
parson? I'd rather go on the parish at 
once. As to the rent, it is not due yet ; 
and if we do run a little short, I suppose 
your aunt could lend me a few pounds. 
It is poor work being proud when your 
parson comes to offer you money.” 

“You are very queer, grandpapa,” 
said Christina, who got on with him 
better than most people, just because she 
took no pains to be respectful: “if it 
was me, I shouldn’t mind.” 

“No, I dare say that you would not ; 
but look here, Christina, ’'m not going 
to have any more of this nonsense. 
Warde has spoken to you, and you can 
give him his answer. So long as you 
say what I mean, you can say it as you 
like. The fellow has no more tact than 


an ox, and I don’t suppose that you can 


hurt his feelings.” 

“T shall certainly not try,” said 
Christina, indignantly ; “ I wonder that 
you can feel like this, grandpapa. At 
any rate, J am very grateful, and I shall 
tell him so.” 

“Well, tell him what you like on 
your own account,” said Mr. North : 
and after Christina was gone, he sat 
there still, blowing out his clouds of 
smoke ; and though he had been angry 
and allowed himself to fly into a passion, 
it was not of his passion nor of his 
injuries that he was thinking, but of 
something which had never yet disturbed 
him, to which he had hardly ever given 
aserious thought. Why was it that this 
offer of Mr. Warde’s, joined to Chris- 
tina’s words, had awakened speculations 
as to his granddaughter’s future? He 
wondered, as he said this, what had been 
the motive of the Vicar’s proposal, what 
had roused Christina’s indignation, and 
what she would say to him on her own 
account. It was not the kind of thought 
to which he was generally addicted, but 
he was proud of his granddaughter; and 
if it might be that Warde took an in- 
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terest in her, how many crooked things 
would it make straight! She would be 
provided for, taken out of harm’s way ; 
and then it would be a different thing 
when he was Christina’s husband ; he 
could then do many things which he could 
not do for them as vicar of the parish; 
and in spite of what he had said about 
marriage, he would still, under those 
circumstances, spare the rent, as Mr. 
North knew well. ‘As to Christina, 
she would give away her last crust if it 
was to do anyone any good,” the old man 
said to himself, not without a certain 
pride in a generosity which had dwelt 
in him too before he had been cramped 
by his misfortunes. He was even some- 
what softened by his own interpretation 
of the course things were taking; and 
when the next evening Mr. Warde came 
to receive his answer, and he watched 
him pacing up and down the level bit ot 
heath behind the house with Christina, 
he called his daughter-in-law’s attention 
to it with a pleased pride which had 
taken all the irritation and bitterness out 
of his voice. 

* Look, Mary!” he said: and Mrs. 
North stood up and looked. It was a 
stormy evening : the heath was wet with 
rain, and red lights glowed under the 
heavy clouds which lay along the hori- 
zon; and though it was summer, the 
wind was blowing in chilly gusts from 
the north. But Christina did not seem 
to know it ; she was pacing up and down, 
bareheaded, talking with grave interest, 
if not with animation ; and the clergy- 
man, in his broad wide-awake, with his 
hands crossed behind his back, was 
evidently deep in some discussion. 

“Yes, I see,” said Mrs. North drearily, 
and took up her work again without 
another word. 

“ He may not always know what he 
ought to do,” said Mr. North, leniently ; 
“but he is a good fellow. Christina 
might do worse.” 

Yes; it was true enough Christina 
might do worse; but her grandfather 
was wrong in his conjectures, and her 
thoughts were very far from his. To 
her Mr. Warde was a kind friend and 
counsellor, and a liberal, honest-minded 
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man, qualified by his age and experi- 
ence to help her in her practical difficul- 
ties. And his experience had not led 
him to distrust and doubt and fear, as 
her mother feared. He had seen a 
great deal of life during his work as a 
parish priest, but he was still ready to 
believe in the existence and the strength 
of goodness, and its final triumph over 
evil; and this spirit was congenial to 
Christina. 

She saw a great deal of him at this 
time, for he came often to the house, and 
he lightened the gloom of the house- 
hold, silencing Mrs. North’s complaints, 
and rousing the old man from his fits 
of sullen abstraction; and Christina 
was frankly grateful to him, and never 
guessed why his visits were so welcome 
to her grandfather and her mother: and 
all this time an undercurrent of un- 
certain happiness and excitement lay 
beneath this every-day exterior of 
monotonous routine and commonplace 
difficulties. Christina did not ask her- 


self why they did not press upon her 


as heretofore ; she did not ask herself 
why they had sunk into insignificance ; 
perhaps she did not dare to ask herself 
questions. She did not tell herself that 
Captain Cleasby’s visits made epochs in 
her life ; she did not acknowledge to her- 
self that the turns in the road, the spots 
on the heath where she chanced to meet 
him, were to be associated with those 
casual meetings for ever after in her 
mind. And she even wondered why it 
was an effort to speak of these meetings 
to her mother. Her grandfather, though 
he tolerated his visits and behaved to 
him with courtesy, never eared to hear 
his name; but her mother could not 
feel it in the same way, and though it 
was an effort, Christina would speak of 
him and sometimes quote his words. 
They were words which all the world 
might have listened to for that matter ; 
but nevertheless it was with a reluctance 
for which she could give no account to 
herself that she brought herself to repeat 
them. As for Mrs. North, she paid 
little heed. She thought Captain Cleasby 
might find something better to do with 
his time than strolling about the lanes, 
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or lying upon the heather with his 
book, or driving into Overton as if he 
had not a minute to spare or was racing 
for a wager; but after all it was of no 
consequence, and, as she often told 
Christina, they had nothing to do with 
him or he with them. Perhaps it might 
have been otherwise if Mr. Warde had 
not been there to make it all safe ; but 
thinking, as she did, that he and Chris- 
tina were of one mind, and that all 
would be as she desired, she saw no 
danger for her daughter in occasional 
meetings with an idle young man, who 
was to her thinking as far out of her 
reach as the “bright particular star” 
was out of the reach of Helena. She 
did not think that Christina might be 
in her heart a radical, and that this gulf 
might be a mere streamlet to her. Yet 
all this time Christina had kept true to 
her word ; she had not been to Captain 
Cleasby’s house, nor had she seen his 
sister. ‘This was not his fault, but she 
had stood firm, and had had an unknown 
ally in Miss Cleasby. 

“Why should I make an exception 
in their favour?” she had said, when 
he urged her going to visit the Norths. 
“You know I am going nowhere. I 
shall offend the whole neighbourhood. 
If I call upon the Norths, I shall be 
expected to call upon everyone.” 

“That is nonsense, Augusta; they 
are your nearest neighbours. Why, they 
live at our door. If you had not been 
ill and kept to the house, you must have 
met them long ago. And it is not like a 
conventional civility; here the oppor- 
tunity is given you of doing a real kind- 
ness. If you had seen the old man and 
the mother, you would be glad to be 
friendly to the girl. I never entered a 
more dismal house ; and, besides, she is 
the only creature one cares to speak to 
in this lively, intellectual neighbourhood 
—and charming to look at.” 

“And in that final clause lies the 
germ of all your Christian charity,” said 
his sister. She smiled a languid, half- 
unwilling smile, and looked at her 
brother, who was sitting on the end of 
her sofa, impatiently hitting his boot 
with his riding-whip. 
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They were in the drawing-room, a 
large handsomely-furnished room, with 
narrow French windows looking on to 
a terrace. The curtains were of crimson 
velvet, and so was the low couch on 
which she was half reclining; and the 
chairs were gilded, and so were the 
legs of the little tables ; and there was 
a beautiful old clock on the high white 
marble chimney-piece, with the row of 
family miniatures hung above it; there 
were cabinets in ormolu, with old china 
cups and saucers inside, and all kinds 
of foreign curiosities were lying about. 

Everything was much more splendid 
and luxurious than when Geoffrey North 
had lived there, for if the Cleasbys were 
not very rich, at least they were not 
afraid of spending their money. Yet, as 
in Mrs. Oswestry’s tiny drawing-room, 
there was an air of comfortable disorder. 
The pianoforte was open, and the music 
strewn about, and the writing-table was 
drawn up close to the sofa for Miss 
Cleasby’s convenience, without any re- 
gard to the housemaid’s feelings ; and a 
great black retriever lay stretched out 
on the bit of India matting in the sun- 
shine which streamed in at the window, 
as if he were an established and lawful 
inmate of the drawing-room. 

At first his presence might have sur- 
prised a stranger, but not when they 
had looked carefully at his mistress, 
Miss Cleasby was two years older than 
her brother; and though there was 
some refinement and an approach to 
beauty in her face, you yet felt, on look- 
ing at her, that although she was in 
harmony with the room, she was yet 
more in harmony with her shaggy black 
follower, and that the first connection 
was more the result of circumstances 
than the last. She was not slight, like 
her brother; her features, though re- 
gular, were wanting in delicacy of out- 
line, and the modelling of the lower 
part of her face was massive. Her com- 
plexion was pale, but clear and somewhat 
dark, though her hair was of a pale 
brown, and her eyes were light grey. 
Her mouth was her only really good 
feature ; but it was beautiful ; not small, 
so as to be out of proportion with the 


rest of her face, but with lovely lines 
about the finely chiselled lips, and with 
a firm, kindly expression when in 
repose. 

If, taking her as a whole, you said 
there was not beauty, you must still 
have confessed that there was something 
more striking than mere physical beauty. 
Her voice was sweet and rich, and her 
placid eyes clear, and the whole expres- 
sion of her face as simple as that of 
a healthy, generous-minded child. She 
was, as has been said before, half lying 
back on the sofa at the present moment, 
with one arm thrown carelessly behind 
her head, regarding her brother with 
languid amusement. 

“ Have it as you like,” he said a little 
angrily ; “if you have set yourself against 
it, I suppose it is no use arguing the 
point. I should have thought you 
would have heen glad to be kind to her, 
and certainly it need be no penance 
to anyone; but if you don’t like to 
do it, there’s an end of it. Certainly, I 
like people better for being pretty to 
look at, but I am sorry for her too.” 

“T have no doubt you are, my dear 
Walter ; of course it is natural, and 
under other cireumstances you know I 
should say nothing against it ; but here 
I do think your kindness misplaced.” 

“What kindness? It is not for me, 
but for you, to show the kindness. I 
have nothing to do with it.” 

“ But you have everything to do with 
it. Look here, Walter, let your whip 
alone, and listen to me seriously for a 
little. Just forget for a minute that 
you are that cautious, impartial, and 
disinterested young man that you know 
yourself to be. Suppose that you are 
somebody else—Algy Fielder, for in- 
stance.” 

“T wish I was; he is twice as good- 
looking.” 

“Yes, and three times as conceited ; 
but that does not matter just now. 
Very well; you—that is to say, Algy 
Fielder, or any other young man—come 
to settle down on your place in the 
country, where you have no society, no 
friends, nothing but a little fishing and 
shooting, and a few county meetings to 
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look forward to. You have never lived 
for any length of time in England ; you 
take no interest in vestries, or cottages, 
or drainage, or poor laws ; and the only 
person you care to speak to is one pretty 
girl, a girl who sees no one like a gentle- 
man from year’s end to year’s end; a 
girl with a cross grandfather and lack- 
a-daisical mother, who probably, like 
you, has a dull life, and nothing in par- 
ticular to think about. Indeed, she 
is much worse off than you are, for you 
have your books and your sketches and 
your music. Very well, you of course 
naturaliy do your best to make yourself 
agreeable whenever you come across her ; 
and somehow or other you do come 
across her very often, for you have told 
me so yourself. Moreover, there is a 
little touch of romance about it ; for her 
grandfather hates your name and 
everything connected with your family. 
You refer to this, of course, and hope 
that she well, you know best how 
young men talk, and I won’t attempt to 
give your words—Algy Fielder’s words, 
I mean—and you are a man of the 


world, and have seen half-a-dozen girls 
quite as pretty as she is.” 
“T swear I haven't,” said Captain 


Cleasby, under his breath. He had 
coloured in spite of himself, at her close 
approach to the fact just before, as he 
remembered his words to Christina 
when he hoped that she did not con- 
sider him a natural enemy ; but now 
he had recovered his composure. 

“Very well; if you like it better, 
we will say that you do for the moment 
think her prettier than other girls, 
and you talk to her just as you talk to 
pretty girls when you want to be agree- 
able ; some people would say you flirt, 
but I don’t wish to use the word.” 

“T don’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Not you: we are talking of Algy 
Fielder, you know. Well, of course you 
—that is, he—being a man of the world, 
don’t mean anything by it ; but how is 
she to know that? Perhaps no one ever 
thought her pretty before.” 

“Then they must have been blind.” 

“Probably: but then ill-tempered 
relations are often blind to personal 
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attractions, and now for the first time 
she knows how pretty she is.” 

“Stop a minute, Augusta; if you 
must preach, at least be logical. There 
is a flaw in your argument. Do you 
suppose that the sight of me for the 
first time induced her to look at herself 
in the glass?” 

* No, I never said she did not know 
herself to be pretty, but she did not 
know how pretty she was ; she did not 
know, in fact, what it was to have others 
acknowledge it. Well, now we come 
to the root of the matter: taking all 
these circumstances into account, with- 
out being as conceited as Algy Fielder, 
you may see that there may be danger 
for her, and make up your mind whether 
the poor little girl ought to be sacrificed 
for your amusement.” 

“She is very nearly as tall as you,” 
retorted her brother, “‘and not a bit like 
a poor little girl. You needn’t make 
up such a piteous story, nor be so tragic. 
You will be telling me next that she is 
the rightful proprietor of this stately 
pleasaunce and these baronial halls. No, 
my dear Gusty,-let us discourse of this 
temperately, and in ordinary language. 
To begin with, as I have said before, 
she is not little nor to be pitied, but I 
should say quite accustomed to admira- 
tion—you have not reckoned on her 
handsome cousin and the fascinating 
curate—and quite able to take care of 
herself. It is I that am in danger, and 
you take no thought for your brother. 
I may pine and fade, but you do not 
think of this.” 

“No, I do not think of it. I should 
have a better opinion of you, Walter, 
if I could think that you were capable 
of a serious attachment. Even in that 
case I should hesitate before forwarding 
your cause.” 

“TI tell you I have no cause to 
forward.” 

“ Exactly ; and therefore, I say, leave 
the road open to the cousin and the 
curate.” 

“Such a big hulking fellow,” ejacu- 
lated Captain Cleasby, discontentedly. 

“* But who will very likely make her 
a far better husband than you would.” 
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“Tf that is your reason for refusing 
to call, it will be time enough to talk of 
that when I want to marry her.” 

“That is one of my reasons, but it is 
not the principal one. I now refuse to 
call upon her, just because I think it 
likely that any advances on my part 
will help to raise expectations which are 
never to be fulfilled. Put it to your- 
self, Walter, what should you think if 
it were Algy Fielder?” 

“ Confound Algy Fielder! I beg your 
pardon, Augusta, but I can’t conceive 
what has come over you to-day with 
your moralizings and your Algy Fielders. 
Is a man never to look at a girl unless 
he means to marry her?” 

“Of course, anywhere, with other 
people looking on—anywhere, when it 
is fair play and each side knows what the 
other means and has equal powers of 
choice ; but not when to one it is play 
and to the other solemn earnest. I 
deny that Ferdinand would have had 
any right to look into Miranda’s eyes, 
and all the rest of it, unless he meant 
to propose to her.” 

“You mean that he should have left 
her for Caliban ? Well, I won’t dispute 
the fact. But I see what it is, Gusty ; 
you are riding your hobby so hard that 
you can’t see the plain unvarnished fact. 
I will allow with my usual candour that 
your romance, however highly coloured, 
has some sort of foundation in truth. 
It is true enough that I did commit the 
indiscretion of calling upon my nearest 
neighbour, although | knew that he had 
a granddaughter ; and it is also true that, 
finding her pretty and pleasant to talk 
to, I have since seen what I could of 
her, which is very little; and I will 
further allow that I should have liked 
you to become acquainted with her ; 
but since you will not, there the matter 
ends.” 

“T do not say that I will not become 
acquainted with her. What I say is 
that I will not undertake the respon- 
sibility of making the acquaintance. 
If she comes here with her parent's 
sanction and at your request, it is 
another thing. In the natural course 
of things I should call; but as I call 
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upon no one yet, I do not make an 
exception in her favour. You know if 
she came that I should receive her 
kindly ; but for her own sake I hope 
that she will not come.” 

“You think very badly of me, 
Gusty,” said Captain Cleasby with a 
curious smile. “In the abstract you 
may be right enough, but you are wrong 
just now. Go out into the sun, and you 
will lose these fears of a tragedy which 
will never be enacted if your brother is 
to be entrusted with the principal part. 
Seriously, I will take care of her and 
of myself, though you are so indifferent 
to my chances of a disappointment ; and 
now I must go, for I have an appoint- 
ment with the architect to settle about 
those new farm-buildings. I am afraid 
I must drive past the White House, 
but I will promise to look the other way 
if I see a figure which could by any 
possibility be taken for Miss North, and 
if Iam so unfortunate as to meet her 
on the road I will pass by on the other 
side. Aw revoir.” He stood up and 
nodded with a smile to his sister, and 
stepped across the room and out on to 
the terrace. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In spite of his apparent unconcern, it 
was not altogether without being im- 
pressed that Captain Cleasby had lis- 
tened to his sister’s view of his conduct. 
He did not exactly blame himself for 
the past, nor did he think about it with 
any seriousness, but he did consider that 
it might be better perhaps to be more 
careful for the future. People might 
talk, and he should be very sorry to 
make her at all unhappy, though at 
present he saw no danger of it; and of 
course Augusta was quite wrong in the 
idea she had taken up of a little help- 
less unprotected girl, ready to lose her 
heart to the first man who admired her. 
It was quite true that Christina was 
utterly unlike the young ladies he 
had been accustomed to dance with in 
London and abroad, with whom, as his 
sister had said, it would have been all 
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fair play, and each party would have 
known what the other meant; but if 
she was unsophisticated, she was not 
the less able to take care of herself, nor 
the more easily dazzled by admiration, 
nor in the least like the little rustic 
beauty whose defence his sister had felt 
herself bound to undertake. 

It was a straight road, and he paid 
little heed to his horse, except to keep a 
tight hand on the reins, and he smiled 
as he thought how impossible it was for 
Augusta to understand Christina with- 
out looking at her. She was so unlike 
other girls, and therein lay her charm. 
She was not shy, or even reserved, but 
frank and fearless, without a touch of 
self-consciousness or coquetry. 

“Tt is a thing you cannot describe,” 
Captain Cleasby said to himself, “ but 
Augusta would see it in a minute if she 
met her.” Then he drew up at the archi- 
tect’s door, and threw his reins to the 
groom, and forgot Christina in his plans 
and his business. 

In the meantime business had also 
come to interrupt the train of his sister's 
Captain Cleasby had not 


thoughts. 
long left her, and she was still lying 
idly upon the sofa with a book in her 
hands, when there was a ring at the 
door, and the butler came to ask if his 


master was at home. There was a 
gentleman come to see him, and he 
handed her a card with the “ Rev. John 
Warde” inscribed upon it. “The fasci- 
nating curate,” said Miss Cleasby to 
herself. “He wished to see Captain 
Cleasby very particularly,” the man said, 
“and he had brought some plans for 
him to look at.” 

“ For the new school-room, I suppose. 
I am sorry Captain Cleasby is out. Ask 
Mr. Warde if he can leave the papers, 
Lewis; or wait,—if he can speak to me 
for a moment, perhaps that will do 
better.” 

She rose up lazily from her recumbent 
position, put aside her book, and bowed 
slightly as the clergyman entered the 
room, a little bored and a little amused 
at having to transact parish business 
with him. As for Mr. Warde, he was 
not the least embarrassed, but strode over 
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the velvet-pile carpet with his dusty 
boots, and sat down upon a little green 
satin chair with gilded legs, as comfort- 
ably as if it had been the old settee in 
Mr. North’s parlour. 

“T spoke to Captain Cleasby about 
the additional accommodation we re- 
quire for our school-children a few days 
since,” he began. “ He seemed to think 
with me that the present building might 
very easily be enlarged by a wing to the 
west of the south elevation. In this way 
the present playground would not be 
encroached upon, and the effect of the 
exterior, although that is not of material 
importance, would not be interfered 
with. This is Mr. Gregson’s drawing :” 
and he spread out a paper with pink and 
grey lines upon it, which were as unin- 
telligible to Miss Cleasby as if they had 
been geometrical diagrams. 

“ Yes, I see,” said Augusta, a little 
doubtfully: and she began to think how 
odd it was to be referred to about schools 
and additional accommodation, and edu- 
cational improvements. 

“We have ninety-four children under 
instruction,” Mr. Warde continued, as 
if she must of necessity take an interest 
in the subject: “forty boys and fifty-four 
girls. I hope you will soon be able to 
come and see how it is working. I 
suppose you are better acquainted with 
the foreign system than with ours.” 

“T don’t quite know. Iam afraid I 
don’t know much about either. 1 never 
thought of going to the schools abroad. 
I don’t know anything about systems. 
The population did get itself educated, 
I suppose ; but I declare I don’t know 
where or how. It is all in the hands of 
the priests, I believe.” 

“Then it wil! be all new to you.” 

“The school? yes, of course.” 

“We have night schools as well, 
twice a week, for boys. Idon’t think 
they answer for girls, at least not in 
country parishes. ‘These 1 manage my- 
self, without the assistance of the school- 
master.” 

“ That must be a great bore for you,” 
said Miss Cleasby languidly. 

“It is my business and part of my 
duty, you know,’ he answered, sur- 
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prised at this entirely new view of his 
position. “I shall be very glad if your 
brother likes to look in some evening, 
but it is in the Sunday-scheol more 
especially that I want a lady’s assist- 
ance.” 

“ You don’t imagine that I can be of 
any use, I hope,” said Augusta; and 
she was too much astonished even to be 
amused at the suggestion. “I know 
nothing whatever about children, or 
teaching, or anything of the kind. You 
could not come to a worse person. It 
is quite out of the question for me: and 
I don’t imagine that my brother will be 
of much use ; but I will tell him what 
you say. I could not teach half as well 
as I could fly, and all your little boys 
would Jaugh at me; 1 am sure they 
know a great deal more than I do.” 

“You could take the infants,” said 
Mr. Warde, gravely, without disputing 
the assertion. 

“Oh no, I could not. I once did 
hear a cousin of mine instructing some 
babies, and I could not have answered 


the questions she asked them:—Who 


was Samson’s father? From what is 
cochineal made? What are the pro- 
perties of gunpowder? And there they 
sat, dangling their poor little legs, and 
were expected to know all about it.” 
But Mr. Warde had done his business, 
and he was ready to take his leave, and 
had no idea of keeping up a conversation. 
“You will kindly let your brother see 
these plans,” he said; “and he will 
perhaps let me or Mr. Gregson know 
what he thinks of them.” He only 
waited for her assent, laid down his 
papers on the table, and had made his 
bow and taken his departure before she 
had time to recover from her surprise. 
“The bluntest, most unconciliatory 
man | ever had the pleasure of talking 
to,” she said to her brother afterwards. 
“Ido wish you could have heard him 
talk, as if his schools and his little boys 
were the most interesting and important 
things in life. It was no amusement, 
as there was no one to be amused with, 
but I wish that you had been there.” 
“Oh, I know the man well enough. 
He is a good icliow, in spite of the nails 
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in his boots. Don’t fly in his face, 
Augusta ; I am the ‘ Squire,’ and have a 
position to maintain.” 

“By all means; be ten times the 
Squire, if you like, only don’t call upon 
me to act the Lady Bountiful.” 

“He does not preach badly, either,” 
Captain Cleasby went on; “no high- 
flown nonsense, nor unnecessary pathos. 
Do your duty, and don’t lie or steal or 
slander your neighbour, or it will be the 
worse for you some time or other,—that 
was about the substance of his discourse 
last Sunday. I don’t say it was eloquent 
or impressive, but at least his ploughmen 
stood some small chance of understand- 
ing what he meant. You shall come 
next Sunday, Gusty, and set a good 
example to the parish.” 

But, as it happened, next Sunday Cap- 
tain Cleasby alone made his way to the 
little brick church on the heath, where 
the scattered population gathered every 
Sunday twice a day to hear Mr. Warde 
read the lessons and pray and preach. 
The morning had been wet, and break- 
fast was late at the Park; and so it 
came to pass that the time slipped away 
until it was too late for service, and 
Captain Cleasby played chants on the 
pianoforte, because, as he said, he did 
not want to run counter to English pre- 
judices ; and Augusta read her letters, 
and puzzled over the lawyer's instruc- 
tions about the will and the deeds, and 
tried unsuccessfully to get her brother 
to attend. 

“Walter, what does Mr. Waltham 
mean by your liabilities? I thought all 
this had been settled long ago. You 
told me you had no debts worth men- 
tioning. 1 thought you had paid off every- 
thing before we came home. What does 
he mean by not seeing his way clearly ? 
I wish you would attend to your own 
business letters, and not hand them over 
tome. The will is proved, isn’t it?” 

“What! the will—of course. Do 
just listen to this sequence ; I never heard 
a more perfect combination of chords.” 

“JT wish you would leave the chords 
alone, and attend to me for a minute. 
As far as I can make it out, things are 
all in confusion, Mr. Waltham says 
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something about letting you know more 
a few months hence, and hoping that 
there is really no cause for anxiety. 
What does he mean? I can’t under- 
stand what he means.” 

“TI never supposed that you could, 
my dear Gusty ; lawyer’s letters are not 
adapted to the feminine capacity.” 

“Then why can’t you attend to it 
yourself? I suppose you mean Mr. 
Waltham to have an answer. I do wish 
you would tell me what he means by all 
this about the deeds.” 

“ All what about the deeds?” said 
Captain Cleasby : and this time he was 
roused, and got up from the music-stool 
and took the letters from her and 
glanced at them. “I wish you wouldn’t 
make such a row about it,” he said— 
and he thrust the papers deep into his 
pocket—“ there is nothing to make a 
fuss about ; things are never settled all 
in a minute just after a death, and 
old Waltham is an uncommon admirer 
of his own style. Lawyers are like 
ladies, and like to make a fuss.” 


“It has nothing to do with Mr. Wal- 


tham’s style, Walter; don’t put me 
off in that way. I can’t understand it 
all; but I am not so foolish as not 
to see that he thinks that your affairs— 
and, after all, your affairs are my affairs 
—are in some danger of coming to grief. 
Be serious for a little, and tell me what 
it means.” 

“It is a long story, and you would 
not understand me any better than 
Mr. Waltham. I would not have let 
you see the letters if I had thought 
there was anything to worry you in 
them. You are not strong, I believe, 
since that chill you caught coming over, 
or you would not take up these ridi- 
culous fancies. There, let it alone; 
upon my word and honour, there is 
nothing to be worried about. ‘Thank 
goodness, there is the luncheon bell : 
Lewis rings it with as much pomp as 
if there were twenty people to be sum- 
moned ; but, after all, I am not sure 
that the pomp is misplaced : meals are 
the great events here. Come, Gusty, 
and afterwards I shall go to church to 
pray for your peace of mind.” 
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She had been in the right, of course, 
and it was not only proper but natural 
that she should ask questions about 
what concerned her so nearly ; but yet 
somehow he had had the best of it, 
and the consciousness of this pervaded 
his mind as he made his way across 
the heath to the village church. Still 
he was not sufficiently self-occupied to 
overlook the contrast which the scene 
before him offered:—the heavy rain- 
clouds making a dark purple ridge along 
the horizon, the patches of blue sky 
overhead, the gleams of sunshine on 
the glistening heather, the gusts of wind 
sweeping over the level heath; and 
then the church bells ringing with a 
peaceful regularity, and the farmers 
standing in knots about the church- 
door, and the cottagers passing in by 
twos and threes, and the little proces- 
sion of demure school-children ; and 
then the graves and moss-grown tomb- 
stones, where bitter tears had been shed 
and despairing vows made sacred, though 
now they were overgrown with weeds, 
and silent and forsaken. 

Captain Cleasby was neither reflective 
nor sentimental, and yet he noticed it 
all, and carried away the picture in his 
mind, and thought of it in after days 
with the admiration of an artist. 

The little church was unusually full 
of worshippers that afternoon. There 
were the old men and women walking 
in couples, arm-in-arm together, up the 
aisle: they had most of them been 
married at those altar rails, and one 
day they would sleep with their fore- 
fathers in the churchyard outside : and 
there were the young people, who 
thought that day was for them a long 
way off, opening the books and finding 
the psalm-tunes ; and then the mothers 
hushing in their arms the babies who 
were too young to be left at home. 
And they all looked at Captain Cleasby 
as he walked up the aisle, and whis- 
pered to each other about him, for he 
was still a stranger to some of them ; 
and yet he was the “ Squire,” and be- 
longed in a way to each one of them. 
He walked up the aisle alone, and en- 
tered the big pew in front of the pulpit, 
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and then he looked to see if Christina 
was in her place; but he did not see 
her, for she was sitting on the other 
side of the church, with her aunt, Mrs. 
Oswestry. Christina never looked in 
his direction, but yet she knew quite 
well that he was there, and knew that 
his sister was not with him, and she 
was sorry for it, for she had hoped to 
meet Miss Cleasby and make her ac- 
quaintance in a casual way, without 
going against her grandfather's wishes 
to visit her at her own house. But 
Captain Cleasby was alone, and she 
did not now want to meet him. The 
service was over, the clerk had followed 
Mr. Warde into the vestry, the organist 
was playing the last voluntary, the 
congregation were dispersing, and as 
Captain Cleasby passed down the church 
he for the first time became aware of 
Christina’s presence. 

“Wait a little, Aunt Margaret,” Chris- 
tina said in a whisper: and Mrs. Oswestry, 
imagining that she wished to listen to 
the organ, did wait, until the last note 
had been struck and the church was 
almost empty. Then they also rose and 
made their way out. But late as they 
were, there was a little knot of people 
still gathered about the porch, and 
Captain Cleasby was among them. He 
was talking to Mr. Sim, the church- 
warden, and no one could have accused 
him of waiting for Christina; so he 
had said to himself, when it had oc- 
curred to him whether it would be 
better not to keep up the intercourse 
which his sister considered so injudi- 
cious. “ Nonsense, what did it matter ? 
her aunt was with her.” So he had 
said to himself: and he merely bowed 
as they came out, and finished his 
conversation with Mr. Sim; and it 
was not until they were some little 
distance from the churchyard gate that 
he came up with them, inquired after 
Mr. North, and asked to be introduced 
to Mrs. Oswestry. He saw at a glance 
that she was not like the women he 
was accustomed to meet in the neigh- 
bourhood. She was not particularly 
interested in him, nor anxious to be 
conciliatory, nor did she smile upon 
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him like Mrs. Gregson and Mrs. Sim. 
In fact, she did not, like Christina’s 
mother, “feel the difference,” but as a 
mother and an elderly woman she felt 
herself superior in wisdom and expe- 
rience to any young men who might 
cross her path. Like Christina, she was 
a democrat; and moreover, she did not 
stand like her upon the equality of youth. 
She was kind, but she was grave, and 
not in the least disposed to admire 
Captain Cleasby, or give him credit for 
better qualities than he possessed. Nei- 
ther was she surprised at the friendly 
way in which he talked, but considered 
it quite natural that he should wish 
to be on pleasant terms with his nearest 
neighbours. 

“T had the pleasure of meeting your 
son the other day, Mrs. Oswestry,” he 
said; “but he told me that you were 
away from home : and now that you have 
come back he has left you, hasn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, he is in the north, and will be 
absent for some time.” 

“And in the meantime you are to be 


quite alone?” and then he turned to 


Christina. “Don’t you think it is your 
duty to go and take care of your aunt 
in his absence?” he said, thinking how 
much easier it would be to see her there 
than at the White House. 

“Aunt Margaret doesn’t want me,” 
said Christina. 

“T need say nothing about that, be- 
cause Mrs. Oswestry is here in person 
to controvert your plea.” 

Mrs. Oswestry was not altogether 
pleased by his manner. She would 
have thought it impertinent but for his 
pleasant voice and deferential looks. 

“T am here, but not to controvert it, 
Captain Cleasby,” she said ; ‘* Christina 
understands me when I say that I do 
not want her. Her proper place is at 
home ; and when you have come to my 
time of life, you will find that rest and 
solitude have their charms. I am not 
apt to feel lonely. We elderly people 
are content to wait and look back upon 
the past.” 

“ It is the looking back that I should 
be afraid of, when it comes to be looking 
far back.” 
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“Surely not, and there is not only 
pleasure but profit in it. Our experience 
ought to be worth something to ourselves, 
for it is of little use to any one else.” 

“‘ That is a hard saying,” said Captain 
Cleasby ; “‘ why will young people be so 
perverse? Dut seriously, now that we 
all believe in the progress of the age 
and the march of the intellect, I really 
don’t see why age should count for so 
very much. We should not have much 
respect for Methuselah’s opinion now. 
He was old, but the world was young.” 

“Yes, the world was young, but I 
don’t know that its wisdom has increased 
with its age. The same mistakes have 
been made over and over again, and re- 
pented of afterwards. You will grow 
wiser, Captain Cleasby, in reproducing 
commonplace follies, and gradually lay- 
ing them aside.” 

“* But at least there is hope whilst we 
are young. You see, Miss North, we 
need not despair, and may learn our 
duties in time. But whilst we are on the 
subject of duties, won’t you tell Miss 
North that she owes something to 
society, and that it is a social duty to 
come and see my sister?” 

“Captain Cleasby cannot understand 
our ways,” said Christina, colouring as 
she spoke ; “we do not visit people, and 
grandpapa remembers old times, and he 
does not like to be reminded of them.” 

* He need never be reminded, he need 
never be told, if your aunt will give her 
sanction. Come in now,” said Captain 
Cleasby. 

“ No, no; Christina would not like 
that, and she is quite right. But she 
would have much pleasure, I am sure, 
in making your sister's acquaintance,” 
said Mrs. Oswestry, a little coldly, for his 
proposition had not pleased her; “I 
think she is mistaken in imagining that 
my father would have any objection.” 

“Then you will use your influence. 
My sister has not been well, and she 
goes nowhere, so it would really be a 
charity. You will be forced to come at 
last,” he said to Christina, with a smile ; 
“but it would have been with a better 
grace and more complimentary to us if 
you had come of your own free will.”, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Oswestry had seen little society. 
She knew nothing of the ways of the 
world, and she had no “small talk,” as 
people say; but nevertheless she had 
read, and thought, and formed her 
opinions, and knew how to express 
them. Captain Cleasby was clever 
enough to perceive her superiority to 
the Overton ladies in general. He was 
not a man who cared for deference or 
flattery, though he was too indifferent 
to be irritated by it; and he thought 
Mrs. Oswestry a sensible woman, and 
saw that she was a perfect lady. Her 
cold yet gracious manner, her sweet 
voice and harmonious intonation, her 
plain black dress and fine face, had all 
prepossessed him in her favour. He 
was not liable to serious impressions, 
nor was she a woman to impress him ; 
but yet he was not a hypocrite—it was 
simply his custom to be courteous ; and 
when he said, as he took leave, “ You 
have given me something to think of,” 
Mrs. Oswestry was not in the least de- 
ceived, and never imagined that he would 
give her words a second thought. She 
was essentially a just woman, and it was 
not because she was attracted by him, 
but merely from a sense of what was 
fitting and proper, that she did not 
forget to urge upon her father the ex- 
pediency of Christina’s going to call 
upon Miss Cleasby. 

“So Christina wants to go, does she?” 
said the old man, moodily. “I should 
have thought she would not be so 
anxious to go to the Park. I’d never have 
thought one of mine would have cared 
to set fuot within the house again. But 
it’s only an old man’s fancy, 1 suppose. 
No one asked the young fellow to come 
here ; but he comes when he likes ; and 
I suppose Christina will go if she likes.” 

“ No, 1 won't, if it hurts you, grand- 
papa.” 

** No, it don’t hurt me—not much, any 
way. I shall soon be dead, and then I 
reckon nothing will hurt much.” 

“You shouldn’t talk in that way, 
grandpapa,” suid Christina, steadily ; she 
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was well accustomed to this form of 
complaint, and heard it with a mixture 
of angerand pain. ‘ You have no right 
to talk as if people would be glad when 
you died. These people are ready to be 
friends with us, and I don’t remember 
about old times, and I should like to be 
friends with them, but I say I would 
rather not go if you don’t like it.” 
“Christina is right,” said Mrs. Os- 
westry; “it is natural that she should 
be ready to make friends, but you know 
that she means it when she says she 
would rather not go if you object to it.” 
“T hate the subject,” said Mr. North. 
“What do you all make such a fuss and 
palaver about it for? Christina can go 
if she has a mind, if you think she ought, 
Margaret. I suppose you are right— 
you always have been in the right since 
I can remember ; and you were a nice 
little girl too, only so quiet. The sister 
won’t be wanting to come here, I sup- 
pose. There, Christina, 1 hope you're 


pleased.” 
“Yes, Iam, grandpapa,” said Christina 


frankly. For her the visit to the Park 
had nothing painful about it. She had 
no recollections to make her fearful of 
the ghosts which might haunt those 
rooms ; ghosts of happier days and un- 
fultilled hopes ; ghosts which linger 
round the places where our happiest 
and saddest hours have been spent, 
where the commonest objects or the 
most trivial sounds carry us back to 
those bygone days, awakening our 
smiles or tears as we stand once more 
in the presence of an almost forgotten 
past. 1t may have been buried beneath 
other hopes and visions and cares and 
sorrows. Perhaps for a time we strewed 
its grave with flowers; perhaps we 
feared to pass the spot, and shrank from 
speaking of it even to ourselves : but yet 
it is not dead, and some day it may 
stand before us again, more near to us 
than the present, more comprehensible 
than the future, and clothed with im- 
mortality. 

But as yet Christina knew nothing of 
this, and she had no fears. 

“Shall you go by yourself?” her 
mother said. “1 could not goa—it would 


be too sad for me; but perhaps your 
Aunt Margaret would take you if you 
asked her. I wonder you can like to 
go to that big house and strange people 
all by yourself.” ~ 

Christina was standing before her 
glass, smoothing her hair back from her 
face, but now she turned and took up 
her hat. 

“T don’t see that the bigness of the 
house makes any difference,” she said ; 
“and as to strangers, it is only Miss 
Cleasby. I know her brother; and, 
besides, he is in Overton this after- 
noon.” 

“And are you going just as you are? 
Oh, Christina, I do think your other 
dress would have looked much nicer. 
You don’t know what a grand place it 
is, and they are grand people too.” 

“Then depend upon it they won’t 
think about my dress,” said Christina 
lightly. But she went back to the 
dressing-table and tilted up the glass 
with her two hands so as to see herself 
better. And perhaps it was not won- 
derful that she smiled as she looked. 
She was a little excited by going to the 
Park, though she would not own to it, 
and her cheeks had more colour, and her 
eyes more brilliancy than usual, and she 
could not help recognizing her own 
beauty. If her muslin was not new, 
what did it matter, when it fell in such 
graceful folds? She turned away once 
more from the glass and threw back her 
head a little, and smiled at her mother. 

“ Never mind my dress,” she said ; “ I 
think you make a mistake about the 
Cleasbys. We are every bit as much 
ladies and gentlemen as they are. It is 
only that they have more money, and 
that does not make any difference really. 
Good-bye, mother ; do not vex yourself. 
I shall come home soon and tell you all 
about it.” 

It was singular that though Miss 
Cleasby was about as great a contrast to 
Mrs. North as could be imagined, in her 
manner and ways of thinking, on this 
occasion of Christina’s first visit to the 
Park their expectations wore somewhat 
the same aspect. It was not that she 
felt the difference as Mrs. North felt it, 
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or that she had any feeling of pride or 
superiority ; but she knew, of course, 
that Christina had been differently 
brought up from them, she knew that 
her belongings and all her surroundings 
were poor. She might be as much a 
lady as herself, but she could not have 
the same manner of speech nor cast of 
thought as if she had lived more in the 
world. It was one thing to see her 
amongst her natural surroundings, or 
standing on a picturesque bit of moor- 
land, and quite another to see her in the 
drawing-room at the Park. Men could 
not understand until they saw ; but she 
looked to Captain Cleasby’s disenchant- 
ment, and was sorry for Christina, 
though perhaps it might be better that 
the spell should be broken before it had 
taken strong possession of her. 

“TI did not know that you had such 
an exclusive taste for exotics,” said 
Captain Cleasby, when she expounded 
her views to him. 

“T have not. For my own part I 
should be glad enough to get out of the 
stifling artificial atmosphere in which 
they flourish ; but it does not improve 
matters to transplant wild-flowers into 
conservatories. They look shabby by the 
side of the natives of the place, even if 
they continue to exist. Depend upon 
it, Walter, I am right. I don’t say that 
we have the best of it: the hill-side 
may be a better place than the garden, 
but we belong to the one and not to 
the other.” 

“Good gracious, Gusty, you talk as 
if we were the mighty of the land! I 
thought you were possessed of a more 
liberal spirit, you who talk rash radical- 
ism when it pleases you. Now you are 
as proud as old North ; as for his grand- 
daughter, I can assure you she does not 
think of this for a minute. There is 
not the least danger of her heart 
fainting within her at the sight of our 
magnificence,” 

“It is not our magnificence, it is 
something quite different. That is why 
I say again I am sorry that you will 
keep up this acquaintance, and sorry 
that you have asked her to come here. 
You think her manners perfect now ; if 


you saw her with other girls, you would 
all at once become aware that there was 
something wanting ; you could not ex- 
plain what it is, neither can I. You 
think her always beautifully dressed ; if 
you saw her in this room you would see at 
once that her muslin was faded, and her 
hat not the right shape—in fact, if you 
saw her in a drawing-room you would 
see her with other people’s eyes : on the 
hill-side she is charming, | allow. Then 
all she has to do is to look pretty, but 
if she comes into society she has every- 
thing to learn ; and if she cannot talk or 
behave like other people, it is not enough 
to look pretty.” 

“You have not seen her,” said Captain 
Cleasby. “I won't tell you anything 
more about it, because it is impossible 
to make you understand. I think you 
will find yourself mistaken.” 

But after all he was not so sure about 
it himself, and he could not help ac- 
knowledging that there might bea great 
deal of truth in what his sister had said. 
It was quite true that Christina spoke 
to him freely and frankly, and with the 
graceful unconsciousness which was one 
of her greatest charms ; and it was also 
true that she had none of the awkward- 
ness which accompanies shyness or a 
sense of inferiority. She liked him, he 
knew, but he did not imagine that she 
looked up to him. All this he acknow- 
ledged to himself, but at the same time 
it was quite possible that Augusta might 
be in the right ; she had put her argu- 
ments cleverly, and they swayed him in 
spite of himself. Perhaps she was right 
that, beside the girls whom he had been 
accustomed to meet with, the girls he 
had known in London and abroad, 
Christina might appear to a disadvan- 
tage. She must always be beautiful, 
but, after all, beauty was not everything. 
He hoped Gusty would be kind to her, 
but already she had succeeded in im- 
parting her misgivings to him. 

In the meantime Christina turned in 
at the Park gates, in happy ignorance of 
all the expectations which others had 
entertained of the manner in which she 
would make her entrance. She was full 
of vague anticipations of something 
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new and unknown, and charming in 
its novelty, which was about to be dis- 
played before her, and she was curious 
and wondering what she might see and 
hear; but she was curious to see Miss 
Cleasby, because she was Captain 
Cleasby’s sister, and because she might 
constitute a new element in her life, not 
because she was an important person in 
the neighbourhood, nor because she 
lived at the Park. And as to the im- 
pression she herself might make, she 
did not think of it at all. She was too 
proud and too unconscious, perhaps too 
careless of other people’s opinion. She 
could not have been ashamed of their 
position, as her mother was, poor wo- 
man; but then she had no regrets to 
weigh her down, nor thoughts of what 
might have been. She cared little for 
her own beauty, but yet she knew that 
she was pretty, and perhaps the con- 
sciousness added something to her 
courage. But in spite of all this, in 
spite of her enterprise and frank sim- 
plicity, she would not have gone so 
easily to the Park if Captain Cleasby 
had been at home. She knew him, and 
she did not know his sister, but yet she 
preferred to introduce herself. This 
afternoon it was not until she had 
watched him drive past the White 
House on his way into Overton that 
she laid aside her work and announced 
her intention of going to the Park that 
afternoon. She had not asked herself 
why it was so; she would seek his 
sister, but she would not seek him. 
She had told her grandfather that she 
wished to be friends, but she felt whilst 
she said it that for some reason or other 
she could not be friends with Captain 
Cleasby. Perhaps, after all, her mother 
was right, and there was a gulf between 
them which could not be passed ; per- 
haps it was true that a barrier had been 
raised between prosperity and poverty, 
between them and people of the world, 
Only she had not felt it so much at first, 
and she did not feel it now when she 
thought of his sister. But she knew 
it was otherwise with Captain Cleasby ; 
if he came she would be glad to see 
him, only she could no longer be as 


friendly as she had liked to be; and 
though she was not used to being afraid, 
she was afraid to go to the Park if he 
were to be there. He was not there 
to-day, however, as she knew, so she 
followed the butler across the great 
stone hall, with the glass doors opening 
on to the garden, and the flowering 
shrubs blossoming in the stands; and 
though her eyes were full of light, and 
the colour was glowing in her cheeks 
when the drawing-room door was thrown 
open for her to pass in, it was only be- 
cause she was a little excited by the 
novelty of the thing. 

Miss Cleasby was sitting at her writing 
table at the further end of the room, but 
she rose when Christina came in, and 
went forward to meet her, and held out 
her soft, shapely hand, and looked down 
at her, not tenderly, but with a generous 
dispassionate gaze, and was struck, as 
sbe could not help being struck, by her 
beauty. This was not the little, shrink- 
ing, village girl she had expected, to 
whom she had meant to be kind, since 
she must come and it could not be 
helped. Christina was very slight, but, 
as her brother had said, she was almost 
as tall as herself, and she held her head 
like a queen, and she looked straight 
into Miss Cleasby’s eyes with the candid 
inquiring look of one who, for her part, 
has nothing to conceal. And then she 
glanced round the luxurious room, at 
the mirrors and the cabinets and the 
gilded. furniture, with admiration, and 
no awe. 

“ How pretty it all is,” she said: and 
she looked round with the open admira- 
tion of a child. 

“Yes,” said Augusta, vaguely. She 
was astonished, and had not quite re- 
covered herself, and she sat down again 
and looked at Christina much as Chris- 
tina looked at the new surroundings, 
only in her look surprise predominated. 
And she was much more sorry for Chris- 
tina than she had been before ; she was 
not a little, vain girl as she had imagined, 
but perhaps that made it worse—she 
would not be so easily consoled ; and she 
was not:a child, to be played with and 
put aside at pleasure. 
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Augusta was a woman of the world, 
and perhaps even a little blasée, but it 
had never been her habit to trouble 
herself to find conversation, and as she 
had nothing particular to say she kept 
silence, and leant back in her chair and 
twisted her pen about in her fingers. 
And then Christina came to an end of 
her survey of the room, and turned her 
eyes upon her again. 

“T believe Iam in your way; don’t 
you want to finish your letters?” she 
asked ; but even now there was no shy- 
ness or awkwardness in her manner. 

“ Not in the least; my letters will 
wait. It is too hot to be busy, and I 
am very glad of an excuse to be idle. 
Won’t you take off your hat and stay 
with me, if you have nothing better to 
do? You know we shall live here per- 


haps for ever and ever, and I want 
somebody very much to tell me all about 
everything, and who are the good people 
who expect to be asked to dinner, and who 
are the people who won't come to meet 
them ; and who is the young lady that 


likes to be asked to sing, and who is the 
young gentleman that likes to listen to 
her. You must tell me what the politics 
of the place are, you know, that I may 
not be treading on people’s toes.” 

“But I don’t really know anything 
about it, Miss Cleasby. You know 
grandpapa is getting old, and we see 
hardly anybody at all. We know so 
few of the Overton people, and we have 
no one to dinner except Mr. Warde now 
and then.” 

“Oh yes, the clergyman. Of course 
one’s clergyman one always respects. I 
think I generally respect them too much 
to ask them to dinner. Somehow, it 
detracts from their dignity to see them 
eat; and then, I don’t know anything 
about schools, and district visiting, and 
poor people. I am afraid I am not 
capable of clerical conversation.” 

“T don’t know about conversation,” 
said Christina ; “but I don’t think you 
would laugh at Mr. Warde if you knew 
all the good that he does. You should 
hear the people speak of him. And it 
isn’t because of what he gives ; he makes 
them independent enough, only they 


know that if they are starving he will 
go without his dinner any day for their 
sake, and he doesn’t care what he does 
if it is for their good. He takes half of 
the parish work in Overton, because the 
Vicar is an old man and doesn’t care 
much about things ; and many nights, I 
know, he is called up to sick people miles 
away from here because they like him so.” 

“Don’t be indignant,” said Augusta, 
lazily ; “I have no doubt he is a hero. 
And it is fine too, when one comes to 
think of it, to give up one’s life for 
people who are so far off from one, or to 
give up one’s life for anyone at all. I 
wonder why he thinks it worth while.” 

“Tt is not the reward,” said Christina, 
still a little indignant. 

‘No, I suppose it is not the reward : 
I don’t quite see what reward he could 
look to. And yet there can be no enthu- 
siasm to carry him on: it is not like 
mission work, where there is some ex- 
citement and a chance of martyrdom. 
It is this plodding work among carters 
and turnip-fields that must be so dis- 
heartening. I wonder why he thinks it 
worth while.” 

“The people like him, and that must 
be something,” said Christina ; “ but I 
believe he would do it all the same if 
they did not. . It is rather curious, but 
I believe he does it just because he 
thinks it right. And after all, the 
carters are just as nice as other people, 
or nicer; I don’t know why you say 
that they are far off.” 

“Yes, I know; I can talk about liberty 
and equality and universal brotherhood 
too, sometimes. I don’t quarrel with 
you for that. By all means let the 
ploughmen have their right, and let us 
share our bread and butter with them 
—there is enough for us all. But 
don’t think that it will bring them 
any nearer. They won’t understand us, 
and we shall not understand them.” 

“Do people ever understand each 
other?” said Christina. She began to 
think how little she could conceive of 
the feelings of those nearest to her, of 
those with whom she had always lived. 
How inexplicable to her was her grand- 
father’s bitterness and her mother’s 
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despondency,—and she sighed as she 
thought of it. 

“Do we ever understand  our- 
selves?” said Miss Cleasby: and then 
she paused, and her moralizing ended 
in sudden laughter. “We are grow- 
ing dreadfully metaphysical,” she said, 
“discoursing in this way of social 
questions and human nature. But 
seriously, is the career of a district 
visitor the only one that is open to one 
here? because your Mr. Warde seems 
to expect me to go and tell his little 
boys all about Joseph and his brothers 
on Sunday afternoons, and I do not feel 
that my capabilities are strong in that 
line.” 

“T don’t know why you call him my 
Mr. Warde,” said Christina, “ and I am 
afraid I can’t tell you much about the 
parish. Of course I know the people, 


at least a great many of them; but I 
don’t go to the school, because I don’t 
know how to teach.” 

“Poor Mr. Warde, I begin to com- 
miserate him,” said Miss Cleasby ; “ he 


has evidently no sympathy or assistance. 
I do believe that I shall be obliged to 
offer my valuable help, after all.” 

From that they went on to other 
subjects. Miss Cleasby spoke of her 
life abroad, the things she had done and 
the people she had seen, but all the 
time no word was said of Captain 
Cleasby or of his acquaintance with 
Christina. 

Perhaps in each of their minds there 
Was an unconscious reference to him in 
his connection with the other: Chris- 
tina’s predominant feeling was that her 
new acquaintance was his sister, and 
Miss Cleasby looked at her visitor not 
as at a casual stranger, but as at the girl 
that Walter was amusing himself with. 
Yet they both started when suddenly a 
shadow darkened the window, coming 
between them and the level rays of the 
afternoon sunshine, and Captain Cleasby 
stepped into the room. 

He stepped in from the terrace, and 
took off his hat and held out his hand 
to Christina. 

“So you are here at last,” he said 
with a smile, 


His manners were as easy and unem- 
barrassed as ever, and his entrance was 
no unnatural interruption to their con- 
versation, and yet, though he had been in 
their thoughts, his presence changed the 
aspect of things and caused a revulsion 
in each of their minds, Augusta leant 
back in her chair, rather taking the 
attitude of a spectator, and Christina 
drew a little away from her, and sent 
her quick, startled glances about the 
room, as if seeking for a subject of 
conversation or a pretext for departure. 

“To you remember the house at 
all?” said Captain Cleasby; “I suppose 
it has been a good deal altered, but you 
know you are visiting your own an- 
cestral halls.” He had sat down on the 
end of the sofa opposite to his sister 
and Christina, and looked at them both 
as if he were a little curious as to the 
mutual relations which the visit had 
brought about between them, 

“TI remember very little about it,” 
said Christina; “I was only three 
years old, I think, when we went away, 
—no,I must have been older, but I don’t 
remember it well. I recognized the 
staircase, because I tumbled all the way 
down that flight of stairs into the hall ; 
and I remember the passages just beyond, 
because Bernard, my cousin, and I used 
to play hide-and-seek there, but I believe 
that is nearly all.” 

‘That is very disappointing. I hoped 
you would have all kinds of associations, 
and have been able to hand down to us 
the traditions of the place. It seems to 
me you are very hard-hearted.” 

“No, I am not; only I forget. I 
suppose, if 1 remembered, I should be 
unhappy at having to see strangers here ; 
but 1 forget, and so it doesn’t matter 
to me.” 

“And now you have said the un- 
kindest thing of all,” said Captain 
Cleasby. And whilst they were speak- 
ing, Miss Cleasby sat watching, lazily 
leaning back in her chair, and with 
her eyelids half lowered over her eyes ; 
but she roused herself and spoke, before 
Christina could answer her brother's 
last speech, which indeed she had not 
thought to answer. 
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“We were discoursing of much 
pleasanter and more profitable things 
before you came in, Walter,” she said ; 
“men always will be so personal. Now 
just observe the difference: we had been 
considering the condition of the poor, 
the constitution of society, the means of 
reform and their effects, not to speak of 
human nature in all its aspects; you 
come idly sauntering in at the window, 
the idea of the most expeditious way of 
reaching the sofa the prominent one in 
your mind; and, instead of applying 
yourself to the solution of these weighty 
problems, you immediately engage us 
in frivolous speculations as to our in- 
dividual past.” 

“Which at least is a subject upon 
which we are qualified to speak, my 
dear Augusta, and it is nonsense to call 
personal talk frivolous. When we talk 
of ourselves, are we not talking of the 
subject that lies nearest to our hearts ?” 

“That is your personal experience, I 
suppose.” 

“Captain Cleasby does not mean 
that we can get rid of other people or 
other things,” said Christina ; “at least 
I suppose not; he only means that they 
are interesting in their connection with 
ourselves.” 

“That is only another form of selfish- 
ness.” 

“If you like to say so,—though, con- 
sidering our relationship, the doctrine 
has its advantages for you; for of 
course the consanguinity enhances the 
interest, and in my eyes invests you 
with many imaginary charms: but I 
will not give it up, simply because it 
would be an impossibility. Why are 
our possessions dear to us, but because 
they are our own! Why may we not 
have a peculiar affection for the places 
in which we have been born and bred ? 
Why may I not take pleasure in think- 
ing that Miss North has run about my 
passages and stood at my table to taste 
the wine in her grandfather’s glass?” 
said Captain Cleasby, a little patheti- 
cally ; but though he addressed his 
sister, he was looking at Christina. 

“You may be right,” said Miss 
Cleasby ; and, though she was vexed 
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at his speech, she showed no annoyance. 
“TI suppose we do regard our belong- 
ings, whether things or people, as 
worthy of more honour because of their 
connection with ourselves. That is why 
we put our great-aunt Rachel in a frame 
and hang her up over the mantelpiece 
with the other family miniatures, al- 
though, unless the artist did her great 
injustice, she must have been one of the 
plainest young women ever seen. Have 
you looked at her, Miss North? She 
hangs just between my grandmother 
(taken, I believe, in the character of 
Amaryllis) and my brother as a little 
boy.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Christina: and 
she went to the mantelpiece, and stood 
looking at the miniatures hanging there 
by their faded ribbons on the back- 
ground of crimson velvet, as they had 
hung before the Cleasbys went abroad, 
when some of the men and women who 
looked out from their frames in the 
freshness of youth were still looking 
back to that time and growing old and 
grey headed. 

“They are nearly all dead now,” said 
Miss Cleasby. ‘ Do you see that young 
man in the uniform? That was my 
Uncle Charlie : he was always sickly ; 
but he would go into the army, and he 
was shot some time in the Peninsular 
War, I believe, when he was only five- 
and-twenty. Then there is his brother 
George, that square-looking man: he 
was a physician, and older than Charlie, 
but he only died two years ago. There 
was one other brother, Uncle Robert, 
and he is alive still, and the only really 
rich one among us. The girl there is 
their mother: she was pretty, I believe. 
Oh,—do you think the little head below 
like Walter? It was done when he 
was six years old.” 

It was the picture of a child in a 
scarlet blouse, with his fair hair cut in 
a straight line across his forehead, and 
falling down upon his shoulders. He 
was a delicate-looking boy, and even 
now there was a likeness to Captain 
Cleasby, in the rather deep-set eyes 
and in the sensitive lines about the 
mouth. 
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“Yes, I think it is like him,” said 
Christina, smiling. 

And all this time Captain Cleasby 
had taken no part in what was said, for, 
naturally, the repetition of his family 
history had no interest for him: and 
the only thing of which he was dis- 
tinctly conscious was Christina, stand- 
ing before him on the rug, resting one 
hand on the mantelpiece as she looked 
at the miniatures. And now he knew 
that his sister had been wrong in her 
anticipations. Christina might be dif- 
ferent from other girls, but nothing 
could detract from her charm and her 
beauty. Augusta had been quite wrong. 
She was perhaps a little shy, her looks 
were a little startled, but there was 
nothing awkward in the touch of shy- 
ness; perhaps it was more attractive 
than the perfect confidence she had 
shown at first, and he felt instinctively 
that it was not caused by her position 
in the house, nor by the sight of what 
he had called their magnificence, nor by 
anything so external to herself. She 
was beautiful, but that was not all. 
Her voice was sweet and low, but it 
was a voice that could ring out at times, 
and her smile was sudden and vivid : 
and as to her dress, his sister was 
always well dressed ; she was magni- 
ficent even in her mourning; but 
nothing could be more graceful than 
the soft folds of Christina’s muslin. 
He noticed it all, even the little hand 
hanging down by her side. It was not 
so white as his sister’s, it was slighter 
and narrower, but yet there was force 
about it. The misgivings his sister had 
raised up in his mind faded completely 
as he looked at Christina, standing there 
in her unconscious grace, frankly look- 
ing round at all there was to see; but 
another misgiving had arisen mingled 
with pleasure and pain, a misgiving 
which he would have put from him, but 
which would not be dismissed. 

There are light natures which yet 
have the power of conceiving and in 
some sort comprehending passions which 
they have never experienced and depths 
which they have never sounded. What 
they see is strange, it is sometimes ridi- 
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culous, and yet they feel in themselves 
that it exists. Faintly and dimly was 
borne in upon Walter Cleasby, through 
the sensitive fibre of his artistic percep- 
tions, a sense of something which moved 
and stirred Christina’s being, and vi- 
brated through all the jarring discords 
with which her life was filled. He did 
not seek to analyse it, he strove rather 
to put away from himself the knowledge 
of its existence; but nevertheless the 
sense of it would at times flash across 
his spirit, mingled with a fear of coming 
perplexity and trouble. He was not a 
vain man, and Christina certainly had 
given him no cause for vanity : she had 
not sought him; when he had crossed 
her path she had met him with a 
friendly frankness which had no co- 
quetry in it; but now, though she was 
frank as ever, there was a certain shy 
excitement underlying her manner which 
troubled him a little. 

“T must be going home,” said Clris- 
tina, turning from the chimney-piece 
and taking up her hat. ‘There was 
nothing in the words; but somehow it 
seemed to him that the tone of her 
voice had changed. 

“Oh, don’t go yet,” said Captain 
Cleasby ; “ wait a little longer. I am 
sure they can do without you for one 
afternoon. You go away just as I come 
home.” 

“But I must go,” said Christina. 
“ Good-bye, Miss Cleasby.” 

“Thank you for coming,” said Miss 
Cleasby. ‘‘Good-bye. You will not ex- 
pect me to come to your house; you 
know that I go nowhere now:” and 
she did not ask Cliistina to come again, 
though she was very different from what 
she had expected, and her visit had 
been an amusement and interest to 
her. 

“We will come to the gate with you,” 
said Captain Cleasby, “if you will allow 
Augusta time to make up her mind 
and to get up from her chair. Come, 
Gusty, the sun is quite low, and it will 
do you good to get a little air.” 

“Will it?” said his sister, rather 
doubtfully ; but she did get up from 
her seat and consented to walk down 
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the hill to the gate, all three talking 
together of indifferent things, and loiter- 
ing in the evening sunshine. 

“You will come again,” Captain 
Cleasby said to Christina, as they parted 
at the gate; but Christina made no 
direct answer, neither did his sister 
second his request. 

“Why coull you not be a little 
more friendly?” he said, as he turned 
back towards the house with his sister. 
“No one asks you to put yourself out 
of the way; but, if you like her, why 
not be friendly ?” 

*“ Are we to go all over the old 
ground again, Walter? You know 
very well why. She is quite unlike 
what I expected. I won't call her 
a poor little thing any longer; but 
I am just as sorry for her as I was 
before, and I know very well what 
it means when you are so anxious 
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that I should be kind to my neigh- 
bours.” 

“T-should feel just the same about 
it if I were at Kamschatka. It has 
nothing to do with me; I can see her 
as much as I like without your having 
anything to do with it. And, after all, 
I am not an Apollo. You are quite 
ridiculous about it, Augusta !” 

“No, I am not. I know you are 
not an Apollo,—that is nothing to the 
purpose ; and as to your seeing her, 
of course you could see her ; but what 
you want me to do is to take the 
responsibility off your hands, and that 
is an office 1 decline.” 

And then they talked of other things, 
and did not, as some people might have 
done, come to a quarrel on the subject. 
The Cleasbys were a sweet-tempered 
race—and perhaps they neither of them 
thought it worth while. 


To he contin ned, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


BY MISS SEWELL, 


My pear Frrenp, 

You asked me, when we last 
met, to give you the result of my small 
personal experiences in regard to Middle- 
Class Education. I have little to say, 


little to tell; but if all who can deal 
with facts are willing to contribute them 
to the general store, the results are likely 
to be more sound than any which can be 
obtained from theory. 


It is now many years since I first 
asked myself what could be done to 
further the good education of girls be- 
longing to the different grades of what 
are termed the Middle Classes. General 
rumour and the report of friends had 
told me of small private schools dotted 
over the country, in which the intel- 
lectual teaching left the children with the 
impression that the Jordan was a moun- 
tain,and Paris the capital of Turkey; 
whilst the moral training was strenyth- 
ened by instruction in the refinements of 
social life, and especially in the art of 
getting in and out of a carriage. As I 
thought over the matter the conviction 
forced itself upon me, that the only safe 
foundation for cheap schools—and those 
to which I allude were necessarily cheap 
—must be the supervision and influ- 
ence of educated ladies, who should 
make the school their personal care. 
That such a school should, so far as I 
myself was concerned, be a Church 
school, was a necessity. As a Church- 
woman, whatever I could do in the way 
of education could not but rest on 
Church principles ; for education im- 
plies moral training, moral training im- 
plies religion as its sanction, and religion 
implies a creed—it may be that of the 
Unitarian, the Roman Catholic, the 
Anglican—but a creed it must be. 

But the parish in which alone it was in 
my power to work was not one in which 


a Church school was likely to obtain 
sympathy. The time, however, came 
at last. A new church was built, a 
new district marked out, and the door 
was opened, Jf a school could be 
established, I was promised the co- 
operation of the incumbent. 

But the “if” was a very serious 
one; the town was small, the popula- 
tion fluctuating ; the upper tradesmen 
were few, the lower were poor, rents 
were extravagantly high, provisions 
extremely dear, the whole place was 
in a half-developed state, struggling 
into existence. And a Middle School 
ought to be self-supporting. The 
classes who were to benefit by it were 
in a position which made it impera- 
tive upon them to pay for their own 
education. Would they do so in my 
own neighbourhood, so as to place a 
good day-school, which was all I at 
first thought of, on a firm foundation ? 
This was the question to be solved. 

The first requisite was money. My 
calculations were, that it would be 
necessary to provide £200 a year for 
three years, and £100 for the first ex- 
penses. But before this sum could be 
secured, the need for the school without 
delay was pressed upon so strongly that 
it was determined to begin with about 
£160 secured for the first year, and con- 
siderably less for the two succeeding 
years. The expense of fitting up the 
school was to be provided for out of this 
fund. Our highest subscriptions were 
£5. In one or two cases we had a 
donation of a larger sum, but never 
exceeding £20. The Guardian was 
good enough to insert a letter which 
brought some help, but more applica- 
tions for the office of governess. 

I had a strong opinion myself as to 
this choice. It was founded upon ex- 
perience. No teaching that I had ever 
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known was in its grounding like that 
of a certificated mistress from one of 
the great training schools. It might 
be narrow in its range, but it was 
thorough : and the order and method 
inculcated and insisted upon were in- 
valuable. My friend, the incumbent, 
agreed with me, and we advertised in the 
National Society’s Monthly Paper. A 
few weeks brought us as many, I think, 
as forty applications. All were put aside 
but three. From those three we selected 
one, supported by the most satisfactory 
testimonials. Our proposed mistress 
had been, when very young, a governess 
in a private family, and had then been 
most wisely recommended to go to a 
training school. She had made admi- 
rable use of her time whilst there, and 
had obtained a first-class certificate. 
Principles, temper, and refinement of 
mind and manner were guaranteed to 
us, and the agreement was made. She 
was to receive a salary of £80 per 
annum, and to be provided with lodging 
and coals, the latter in this part of the 
world a most expensive item. 

When I say that the success of the 
school is mainly to be attributed to the 
governess, you will understand how fully 
our expectations were justified. 

But the circle of instruction in a 
national school was not sufficient for 
that which we were proposing to set on 
foot. History must include far more 
than the History of England ; French 
and music would be expected. How 
were these studies to be provided for? 
Music lessons could be given bya master, 
but I myself undertook to enlarge the 
children’s views upon history generally ; 
whilst by recommending books to the 
head governess I was able to put her 
in the way of extending her own sphere 
of instruction. French we trusted, for 
the time being, to a lady who was most 
kindly willing to help us, and who 
indeed continued to do so until the 
school was sufficiently advaneed to en- 
able us to engage a permanent teacher. 

So far we had provided for the teach- 
ing, but where were we to find those 
willing to be taught? Our prospects 
were by no means promising. We put 
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out a prospectus, which gave the names 
of two gentlemen as trustees, the in- 
cumbent of the district as visitor, his 
wife and myself as superintendents. 
In reply to our proposition, we had 
the offer of three pupils, the children 
of some of the first tradesmen in the place. 
But at the same time we were told that a 
school was about to be opened by an 
ex-national schoolmaster and his wife, 
which, as it was sure to be good, would 
no doubt take all the third-grade child- 
ren (if one may so divide them), and 
very probably a large proportion of the 
second grade upon whom our hopes 
had chiefly rested. When I use the 
word ‘‘ grade” I refer much more to the 
sum which the parents could afford, or 
would be willing to pay for education, 
than to any social distinction. We 
hoped that St. Boniface School, as it 
was called, would attract the second 
as well as the upper grade; but we 
found, almost immediately, that in order 
to this the terms must be lowered. 
We had begun with asking £10 per 
annum, but we soon made an alteration, 
and asked £6 for children of eight 
years of age, with an increase of £1 
each year up to £10; whilst in the 
case of two or more children from the 
same family, we made a deduction of 
£2 per annum for each child. 

With four pupils as a certainty, and 
the distant hope of one or two more, 
we were purposing to open the school, 
when our governess wrote to us, asking 
if she might bring three children who 
had been left to her care, their parents 
being absent from England. She would 
pay their expenses, including the school 
fees, out of the sum she herself received 
for them. This request was in many 
respects advantageous to us, but it in- 
volved a very important question— 
Were we to take boarders? We had only 
contemplated a day-school. Upon con- 
sideration we enlarged our prospectus, and 
advertised, stating that we were willing 
to receive boarders for £30 per annum. 
We proposed giving the governess £16 
per annum for each child’s board, which, 
when the Christmas and Midsummer 
holidays, of six weeks each, were de- 
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ducted, made the rate £20 per annum. 
And so we began our work with seven 
pupils, in a small furnished house, for 
which we paid £77 per annum, this 
sum including cooking and attendance. 
It sounds extravagant, yet it was the 
only thing we could do. 

Before the first year had expired, the 
two rooms, which were used as parlour 
and schoolroom, proved to be too small. 
We had a few more day-scholars and 
the hope of two more boarders. It was 
necessary to move our quarters. Again 
we had nochoice. The only house which 
would suit us wasoffered to us at £125 per 
annum, including cooking, &c., with the 
stipulation that at the end of the year we 
were to take the house ourselves, and 
buy the furniture, very old and shabby 
though it was, at a valuation of £150. 
And we accepted the terms. Two kind 
friends advanced us £140 without in- 
terest, and the remaining ten pounds 
we managed to provide out of the sale 
of some articles which were not needed 
by us. The school increased very 
slowly. Our number had not risen 
to more than fourteen or fifteen day- 
scholars. Only one boarder had come 
to us, besides a niece of the governess, 
whose three private pupils were also 
very uncertain as to their stay. Still 
we were not in debt, and we had asmall 
surplus to help us in the coming year, 
but the close of that year would bring 
us also to the close of the greater 
portion of the promised subscriptions. 
What was to be done then? There 
were few first-grade children left whom 
we could expect to have as day-pupils, 
and the second and third grade were 
drawn away by the new and good 
school set up on a liberal basis by the 
ex-national schoolmaster and his wife. 

Boarders seemed our best hope. We 
advertised in different papers ; and, with 
the idea of making our plan more 
thoroughly understood, I proposed my- 
self to call upon some of the chief 
tradespeople in a neighbouring town, 
and explain the object and style of the 
education we proposed to give. ‘Twelve 
visits I paid in one day, and at every 
house I was received with courtesy and 
apparent interest, but scarcely any hope 
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was held out to me—the tradespeople 
preferred sending their children to 
London, where they might be taught 
by “ professors.” 

So I returned home but little en- 
couraged. The end of the third year 
drew near, and I had serious misgivings. 
Yet the school was making just that 
progress in the place which rendered 
me extremely unwilling to give it up. 
I made a fresh application for very small 
subscriptions ; I begged for 5s. annually, 
and friends and acquaintances responded 
most kindly. When the quarter-day 
came round we still paid our way. But 
the house was all but empty of boarders, 
the three private pupils were removed, 
and there were none to take their place. 
We proposed to let the first-floor rooms, 
and an old servant of my own, who 
occupied the adjoining lodging-house, 
and had undertaken our domestic 
arrangements, could, we thought, man- 
age this for us. ‘The plan carried us 
on for some months, but it was at 
last pronounced a failure; the noise 
of the pianos was a disturbance to 
the lodgers, and the rooms did not 
let. By that time, however, our pros- 
pects were improving. The numbers 
in the school had been increased to 
upwards of twenty, and the subscrip- 
tions kept up so well that we had no 
cause for present uneasiness, even though 
we had been obliged to engage an 
assistant mistress, able to teach French. 
We gave her £30 per annum, which we 
reckoned could nearly be provided for 
by the music pupils, who paid four 
guineas a year, and were now taught 
in the school instead of out of it. Of 
course we had besides to pay the head 
mistress for the board of the assistant, 
whose expenses therefore were £46 per 
annum. From that time we have gone 
on steadily increasing; at the present 
moment there are thirty-three children 
in the school, being seven boarders and 
twenty-six day-pupils. Someof the latter 
are very young, some have only come 
for the winter months, but we are 
promised more. When the yearly ac- 
counts are made up I hope to find 
that we are nearly self-supporting. 
There will still indeed be the debt 
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for the furniture to be paid off, but 
this, by the kindness of one of the 
lenders, who gave up all claim to the 
£40 she advanced, was reduced last 
year to £100. I have given yon all 
these financial details, my dear iviend, 
for two reasons. First, because no- 
thing of this kind can succeed which 
does not stand upon a firm financial 
basis; and, secondly, because I am 
anxious to show what great hope 
exists of being able to establish a 
successful Middle School under most 
unfavourable circumstances. If a school 
of the kind can succeed here, why not 
elsewhere 9 

This is the question which I confess 
I long to put to everyone who talks 
to me about Middie-Class Education 
for girls. For the moral effects of 
such a school, so far as I can my- 
self bear witness to them, have quite 
equalled, if not surpassed, every expec- 
tation. The examinations prove that 
the children are thoroughly well in- 
structed. I know them to be refined, 
respectful in manner, reverential in 
church, simple and modest in appear- 
ance. I hear them remarked for their 
quietness in the streets, and their 
general propriety of demeanour. All 
this is no doubt due to the influence of 
the governess. If she were not what 
she is, the children under ler care 
would not be what they are. But 
then, en the other hand, if the 
governess was not competent for her 
position, there would be responsible 
persons prepared to dismiss her. If 
the teaching were not good, it would be 
proved by examination. The advantage 
of a school having superintendents, a 
visitor, and trustees, is that the parents 
feel confidence in it. And the adyan- 
tages to the governess are, that she is 
freed from pecuniary anxiety, and with 
moderate care can live with comfort ; 
and that she is not obliged to enter into 
uncomfortable relations with the parents. 
When anything disagreeable is to be 
said or done, she has only to apply to 
the superintendent or the visitor, and 
she is directed what to do; and thus 
she is spared the wearing conflict be- 
tween what is right and what is ex- 


pedient. Offence may be taken, and a 
pupil may leave the school, but she is not 
injured by it. And what is still more 
important, she is not obliged to forego 
any of the arrangements involving ex- 
pense, which are required for the good 
of the children, and thus the school is 
saved from that almost unavoidable at- 
tendant upon a cheap school—petty, 
stingy economy—an economy which 
must have as lowering an effect upon 
the pupils, as it has upon the unfortu- 
nate governess who is striving to save 
for the future out of an income wholly 
insufficient for the present. 

And if you ask me what are the social 
advantages of such a school, I would say 
it tends greatly to unite together in a 
common interest the different classes of 
society, in England often so widely sepa- 
rated. Because I am superintendent of 
St. Boniface School, I have an excuse 
for knowing not only the children, but 
the parents. We have subjects and 
aims in common. I meet a former pupil 
in the street, and we are friends, I 
know what are her home pursuits, and 
can help her in them. The young girl 
who assists her father in his shop will 
take pains to translate French and an- 
swer questions in history for me. If 
she were ill I should go and see her; if 
she were unhappy I should be allowed 
to try to comfort her. These are small 
things which affect myself individually, 
but on a wider scale I watch with very 
great interest the working of the school, 
for I find that the pupils who have left 
it still look upon themselves as con- 
nected with it. They visit it, and share 
any little pleasure on holidays. It is 
gradually becoming, though in a very 
unobtrusive way, a kind of centre round 
which the most respectable people in the 
town gather, and by means of which 
they keep up a more intimate and 
friendly connection with the clergyman 
and his family ; though Iam almost afraid 
of saying all this, because the work is on 
such a very diminutive scale, and of 
course I may be supposed to be preju- 
diced in its favour. We find also, 
that careful instruction, refined habits, 
and good moral training, are ad- 
vantages which make people with small 
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incomes quite ready to overlook the dis- 
tinction of class. Several of our pupils, 
amongst the boarders especially, belong 
to the professional classes. As we in- 
sist upon all the children being well- 
bred, though they may not be what is 
called well-born,- they meet on a com- 
mon footing in the school, and out of 
it their parents seek what acquaintances 
for them they may prefer. 

You will understand now why I say 
that the problem of the education of 
girls of the middle classes is, 1 believe, 
mainly to be solved by careful expen- 
diture upon a day-school, rather than 
by a large outlay for boarding schools. 
My experience is that the lower grades 
of the tradespeople cannot afford to 
place their girls at a good boarding 
school, and the upper grades will only 
do so where the terms are high and 
the education is showy. They will 
willingly pay sixty or eighty or a 
hundred guineas for instruction supple- 
mented by a so-called London professor ; 
but they will not pay eight-and-twenty 
pounds for an education which offers 
nothing but careful English teaching, 
with music and French. 

It is not from the opulent trades- 
men that I believe we have as yet 
reason to expect support for middle 
boarding schools, except so far as they 
may be willing to subscribe to them. 
Day-schools are, however, different. 
Wishing, as so many persons do, to 
keep their girls at home, partly because 
they cannot bear to part with them, 
and partly because they have by that 
means a larger sum to expend upon 
their boys, and to put them out in 
the world, there will, I believe, always 
be found many willing to take ad- 
vantage of a good day-school, mure 
especially if they find that it is fre- 
quented by the professional classes. Let 
the day-school be established, and the 
admission of boarders can be regulated 
according to circumstances. ‘The pro- 
cess is slow, but I believe it is sure. 

But my ambition, I confess, goes far 
beyond the establishment of solitary 
schools. I have in my mind a dream 
of a network of St. Boniface schools 
gradually spreading over the country. 
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I will suppose a few influential 
Churchmen in a diocese, with the 
Bishop at their head, exerting them- 
selves to obtain the promise of a cer- 
tain sum, say three or four hundred 
pounds per annum for five years, for the 
establishment of Middle Schools for 
girls. Let the sum be obtained, and 
the offer may then be made to give or 
lend perhaps fifty pounds per annum 
for the same period, to any persons 
who will guarantee the formation of a 
St. Boniface school in any town in the 
diocese. 

With this security for the continu- 
ance of the school for five years, 
it might be fairly reckoned that at 
the end of the time there would be 
a certain number of self-supporting 
Church schouls working in the diocese, 
having a common interest, and work- 
ing upon a common system. That if 
successful the plan might be carried 
out on an increasing scale is self- 
evident ; and 1 will only add on the 
financial question, that as soon as a 
school stands on its own foundation, I 
should require it either to repay by 
instalments the sum lent by the Central 
Society, or to accept the burden of the 
yearly interest. 

And now as to what I mean by a 
“St. Boniface school.” (I use the name 
merely because it happened to be 
adopted in my own experiment,—St. 
Boniface being in some way connected 
with the place in which I live.) Cer- 
tainly 1 do not mean that every such 
school must be established for precisely 
the same grade, or regulated precisely in 
the same way. I would only suggest 
the following stipulations. 

Firstly. 1t should be a Church of 
England school, of which the clergy- 
man ef the parish should be ex-officio 
visitor. 

Secondly. It should have two or 
more lady superintendents, removable 
by the visitor, and to whom the gover- 
ness should be responsible, an appeal 
being, however, allowed to the visitor. 

Thirdly. The school should be sub- 
mitted to the yearly inspection of some 
person, either lady or gentleman, ap- 
pointed by the Central Committee. 
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Fourthly. There should be five or 
more trustees, who should send a yearly 
report of its financial condition to the 
Central Committee. 

Fifthly. All the persons connected 
with the management of the school 
should be members of the Church of 
England. 

Sixthly. In case of serious difference 
between the managers, the final appeal 
should be to the Bishop. 

Beyond these stipulations I very much 
question whether I should attempt to 
make any rules or limitations. You will 
ask me what is to be done in the case 
of Dissenters. Are they to be excluded ? 
Certainly not, I should say, from the day- 
school, but most certainly from the 
boarding school, unless their parents are 
willing that they should be brought up 
as members of the Church. The board- 
ing school is the family, it cannot admit 
of religious differences. With regard to 


the day-school I should make two stipu- 
lations: one, that the child of a Dis- 
senter should not be called upon to 


learn the Church catechism, for the 
simple reason that in it she would be 
required to say that she has godfathers 
and godmothers, and would be taught 
upon the principle of the baptismal vow, 
both of which in her case would involve 
a falsity; the other, that in case of 
attendance at church upon Church fes- 
tivals which fall on the week-days, 
the Dissenting children should be sent 
home, so as not to be present at services 
which they have not been taught to 
reverence, 

The duties of the Central Committee 
would not be at first very arduous, They 
would only have to collect the founda- 
tion subscriptions, to receive the yearly 
report, and to appoint the yearly in- 
spectors. But much more than this 
might ultimately be worked out by 
them. I have thought sometimes of 
general meetings of the visitors and 
superintendents of the St. Boniface 
schools with the Bishop at their head ; 
of discussions based not upon theory, 
but upon experience ; I have imagined 
a successful self-supporting school giving 
of its superabundance to assist the 
Central Committce in more extensive 
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educational schemes. And if this de- 
finite work were made known and its 
results published, it might lead to an 
increase of the public interest, and thus 
to further subscriptions, so that ulti- 
mately there might be any number of 
St. Boniface schools in the diocese. 

And further I have imagined a sense 
of self-respect and honourable pride in 
being educated at a school belonging to 
such a body. I have thought that 
perhaps some -badge might be instituted 
which would mark a pupil of these 
special schools, some mark of distinc- 
tion, given, though only rarely, by the 
Bishop, for superior good conduct. I 
have fancied that there might be cases 
in life when the fact of belonging to 
a school which in its corporate capacity 
was watched over by persons in high 
position and authority, might have 
somewhat the same elevating effect 
upon a girl which being brought up at 
a public school often has upon a boy. 

But in all these dreams the one 
thing I have most dreaded has been 
excitement and publicity, and I should 
most earnestly deprecate open exami- 
nations, general competition, anything 
which should subject a girl to remark 
and admiration beyond the sphere of 
her own little world. 

So far as each school is concerned, 
I should desire, above all things, that 
the influence exercised in it should be a 
woman’s influence. Theclergyman would 
of course show his interest in it, the 
Lishop would occasionally give it the 
stimulus of his personal presence ; but 
I believe that women understand girls 
much better than men do, and theretore 
I should always desire to have cach 
separate St. Boniface school conducted 
noiselessly under the supervision of 
ladies. For the same reason in ex- 
aminations I should never desire to 
have a regular inspector in the form of 
a clergyman or layman, standing before 
the little frightened girls and putting to 
flight all their ideas by asking them 
questions in a form which they do not 
in the least comprehend. Rather I 
should like the children to be examined 
by the governess or superintendent 
they are accustomed to, and who can 
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bring out what they really know. And 
the persons admitted to the examination 
should be few—only parents and friends, 
—and the inspector, whether lady or 
gentleman, should be simply one 
amongst many listeners and observers ; 
and if, when the examination was over, 
he or she wished to ask any additional 
questions, it should be, as it were, acci- 
dentally—the children should not feel 
they were brought out to be exhibited 
to strangers. 

The working of such schools must of 
necessity vary considerably. And most 
assuredly, under such a complex consti- 
tution as that which I have suggested, 
they would not be free from the difficulties 
caused by the infirmities of temper and 
personal interests. Before I conclude, 
I would venture to offer one or two 
remarks—the result of experience— 
which ‘may perhaps show how such 
difficulties may in a measure be over- 
come. 

And first I would say, that when a 
governess is appointed she should be 
allowed to carry out her plans in her 
own way; a double government is ruin 
to any school. It is probable that if 
schools under careful supervision were 
permanently established and good sa- 
laries offered, there are persons now 
holding the position of governesses in 
private families who would be willing 
to follow the example set by our own 
mistress, and place themselves at a 
training school for a year or more, in 
order to learn the order and method 
so essential for the discipline of a 
school, as distinguished from pupils at 
home. So also the governess must be 
allowed to make her household arrange- 
ments to suit her own convenience, 
only with due regard for the good of the 
children. She must, in fact, feel that 
the superintendents are her friends 
rather than her rulers. 

And again, it is very important to 
make the governesses one with the 
managers with regard to the pecuniary 
affairs of the school. I feel convinced 
that we must ourselves be ultimately 
prepared to raise the salaries of our 
governesses. Eighty pounds per annum 
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is a small sum to provide board, dress, 
and all extra expenses, and to lay by a 
sufficiency for old age. A school may 
begin upon these terms, but if it should 
succeed the salaries ought to increase 
according to the number of the pupils. 
But in all these matters we have found 
it most helpful to make the governess, 
and to a certain extent the assistant 
governess, one with the managers of the 
school. They know the state of the 
finances, the difficulties that have to 
be met; and their interest is thus en- 
listed in behalf of the school apart from 
personal considerations. With regard 
to any volunteer work, such as lessons 
upon particularsubjects given in addition 
to the teaching of the governess, it may 
be very helpful, but it is vain to expect 
it to supplement any fundamental defi- 
ciencies in the head mistress, And if 
she is fit for her position, she will be the 
best person to judge as to the capabili- 
ties of the volunteers. I mention this 
especially, because it is the rock upon 
which such schools are perhaps most 
likely to split, and long experience has 
taught me that delegated authority, if it 
is to work well, must within its own 
sphere be allowed to be perfectly inde- 
pendent. 
Very truly yours, 
Evizapetu M. Sewe.t. 


Since writing the above, I have seen 
the prospectus of a school in Camden 
Town, which certainly seems a move in 
the right direction. Amongst other 
names it gives those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and Lord Lyttelton as a guarantee for 
the sound education of the children. 

The school has, it seems, been long 
and ably conducted on a private footing 
by a lady—Miss Buss—who has now 
placed it in the hands of a body of 
trustees. Upper and lower schools 
will, it is hoped, be established on a 
permanent basis—the fees varying from 
four to six guineas in the latter, and 
from nine to twenty in the former. 
Exhibitions also are to be given to girls 
who, from any cause, may be considered 
worthy of such assistance. 
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Few things can be more encouraging to 
those anxious to promote the arts of 
their country than the interest generally 
felt in Mr. Street’s designs for the new 
Law Courts, and nothing more hopeful 
than the disapprobation with which 
they have been received. ‘This has 
been so nearly universal that it would 
hardly be worth while to say more on 
the subject were it not that the real 
cause for dissatisfaction does not seem 
to be properly understood, and that 
unless it be clearly explained the prac- 
tical application of the lesson may be 
thrown away. 

If one thing is more clear than 
another, it is that the failure of the 
desigus arises from no personal defi- 
ciency on the part of the architect. 
Mr. Street is a man of undoubted 
talent, equal in that respect to any of 
his professional brethren, either in this 
country or on the Continent. He loves 
his art, and has devoted his life and 
energies to its cultivation, more from 
predilection than from interest. He is 
an exquisite draftsman, and has, in 
fact, almost every qualification for a 
great architect; but he has thrown 
away all these advantages to follow 
a chimera, in choosing to devote his 
undoubted talents to reproduce the 
art and fashion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and resolutely shutting his eyes 
to the fact that he and we are living in 
the nineteenth. To use Canning’s 
famous apostrophe, he might as well 
attempt to restore the Heptarchy! 
No one who knows the architecture 
of the thirteenth century will wonder 
much at this delusion. It is very 
beautiful and very fascinating, but it 
is an anachronism, as little suited to 
our wants and as little expressive 


of our feelings as the armour or the 
weapons of the same age. It would 
be as reasonable to build our war- 
ships after the pattern of the galleys in 
which our Edwards and Henrys went 
to Crecy and to Agincourt, and to re- 
introduce the bows and arrows with 
which they fought and conquered, as to 
reproduce their architecture for our 
dwellings and civic buildings. Both 
were marvellously picturesque, and a 
poetry hangs around them from whose 
fascination it is difficult to escape ; but 
both are equally unsuited to the wants 
and feelings of the present age. 

The aspirations of which the archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century was 
the triumphant expression, were the 
result of a system which, during six 
or seven centuries, had been extend- 
ing itself over Europe. From the 
time of Gregory the Great the Church 
cf Rome had been gradually exert- 
ing its beneficent influence against 
the anarchy and crimes of that truly 
dark age. Everywhere throughout 
Europe her legions of ecclesiastics had 
been preaching peace and goodwill to 
blood-stained barons and their trodden- 
down serfs. As the only organized 
body having a distinct and well-defined 
aim, the Church by degrees absorbed 
nearly all the power, and by far the 
greater portion of the wealth of Europe. 
She also possessed within her ranks 
all the men of learning and of science— 
as the word was then understood— 
and all the arts were her hand- 
maidens ; while it was fortunate for 
their development that the celibacy of 
the clergy deprived them of all selfish 
motives for hoarding, in order to trans- 
mit their wealth to their descendants. 
The Church was heir to all her children, 
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and marvellous consequently was the 
development of the outward signs of 
her wealth and greatness. 

It is little to be wondered at that 
such a system—thousands of educated 
hands and brains working through hun- 
dreds of years—should result in pro- 
ducing a perfection in ecclesiastical 
architecture which we still regard 
with awe and reverence; and it is 
easy to understand why men should 
despair of surpassing or even of com- 
peting with it. Such a combination 
of power with wealth and splendour is 
hardly likely to occur again ; but as a 
set-off to this we have knowledge of 
many arts they knew nothing about, 
and have powers of scientific con- 
struction which throw their greatest 
efforts into the shade. All we want is 
the purpose and an aim; but unfortu- 
nately it is very unlikely that any set 
of men will now go through the long and 
sustained series of trials and studies 
which can alone lead to a satisfactory 
result. Meanwhile, as the clergy, from 


whatever motives, are perfectly content 
with the style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they will neither discourage its 
reproduction nor aid in any attempt 
to supersede it by something more 


appropriate to our times. ‘Till, there- 
fore, a new light dawns on them, church 
architecture will probably remain where 
it was five centuries ago. 

With the laity it is, however, different. 
As early as the fourteenth century the 
trammels of the ecclesiastical system of 
architecture were found to have become 
inconvenient and unsuited for civil pur- 
poses; and in the fifteenth century the 
advancing intelligence and gradualeman- 
cipation of the laity led them to throw 
them off almost entirely. The baronial 
halls were lighted with tall and spacious 
windows, and roofed with carved and 
gilded wood-work of the most elegant 
designs, and were fitted up for feasting 
and gaiety, in strange contrast to the 
gloom of the refectory. Bower and 
bedroom with large square-headed win- 
dows superseded the long gloomy dormi- 
tory with its pointed loopholes ; light 
and air were everywhere introduced, 
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and space and brightness symbolized 
the fulness of manly enjoyment, in 
contradistinction to the gloom and 
solitude of the cloister, which was even 
then fast fading into a thing of the 
past. 

In the sixteenth century the architee- 
ture of the country was on the point of 
being developed into a style as elegant 
and as refined as the Saracenic ; and if 
the system of gradual development had 
been continued to the present day, we 
should have had a style in every way 
suited to our wants, and expressive 
of our feelings and our civilization. 
Unfortunately, towards the end of 
that century it met the rising tide of 
classical revival, both in literature and 
art. This collision—to use a railway 
phrase—was fatal to both. It resulted 
in the production first of a mongrel 
Elizabethan and then of a thoroughly 
debased Jacobean style, so intolerable 
that it was soon dismissed to make way 
for the Italian, or revived classical. 
Though this last was undoubtedly an 
improvement on what it superseded, 
it was far from being what was wanted. 
It contained many parts and members 
which were not only useless but incon- 
venient, and hampered the freedom of 
design ; and, from not being native, it 
possessed a certain academic formality 
and strangeness which prevented its 
becoming a reality. In the early part 
of this century an attempt was made 
to obtain galvanic life, by introdu- 
cing the Grecian style, with all its 
superior refinements and grace. It 
was thought that its exquisite ele- 
gance and purity would reconcile the 
public to its manifest incongruity and 
inconvenience. ‘The effort culminated 
in the new buildings of the British 
Museum, which at last opened the eyes 
of all the world to the absurdity of 
the attempt, and drove them at once 
to the. opposite extreme. Instead 
of the severe purity of the Greeks, 
war-paint and plumes became the order 
of the day, and that system too is 
now culminating in an anti-climax, as 
exhibited in the Albert Memorial and 
the new Law Courts. 
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The simple fact of two such buildings 
as Sir Robert Smirke’s British Museum 
and Mr. Street’s Law Courts being 
erected in the same city, so near to 
one another, and within so few years, 
for interchangeable purposes,! is as 
manifest a confession as can be made 
that we have no Style of architecture, 
and do not know what to be about. Of 
the two absurdities the Gothic is perhaps 
the less absurd. Since—as the Saturday 
Review boasts that it has repeated weekly 
for years past, and promises to go on reite- 
rating while it lasts—we are English- 
men, aud not Romans or Italians, and still 
less Greeks, there is something to be said 
in favour of a style which was born and 
bred in this country. But even then it 
is only half the truth. We are English- 
men, but we do not live in the thirteenth 
century, and there is a greater differ- 
ence between the rude baron or the 
domineering priest, and the abject 
middle classes of our Middle Ages, than 
there is between the educated and refined 
upper classes in England at the present 
day and the polished Roman of the first 
centuries after the Christian era, or the 
Italian gentleman of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century: and the art of 
the latter is therefore more appropriate 
to our state of civilization than that 
which expressed the wants and feelings 
of our semi-barbarian ancestors five cen- 
turies back. 

Fitty years ago, when the Gothic 
system was first introduced, men were 
content with the thinnest film of Gothic 
detail spread over the walls of a 
thoroughly modern building. ‘True, 
this was an offence against guod taste ; 
but the wants and conveniences of 
modern times were still attended to. 
We have now become such purists, that 
if any detail of the exterior, any internal 


1 That their purposes are interchangeable is 
evident from the consideration that thirty 
years ago Sir Charles Barry prepared a design 
tor the Law Courts as purely and severely 
columnar Grecian as the Museum, which was 
adopted by Government ; while, on the other 
hand, ifa competition were how opened for a 
hew museum, it is more than doubtful if a 
single classical design would be sent in. But 
of this hereafter. 


arrangement or article of furniture, be- 
trays the secret of the age in which a 
nineteenth century building is erected, 
the architect is condemned as a bungler, 
and as ignorant of his profession. Alone 
of all the arts, architecture is now retro- 
grade, and admits of no progress ; and as 
the Gothic branch of it has now come to 
be practised in this country, instead of 
being merely an offence, it has become 
a standing insult to the age in which 
we live. 


If the practice were to stop with 
this last example, there would probably 
be no great harm done. The new Law 
Courts might, like the frightful example 
of the itinerant preacher, serve as a 
warning, and their inconvenience and 
inappropriateness might prevent the 
repetition of such medieval produc- 
tions ; but, unfortunately, we are threat- 
ened with even worse things, and 
the history of the new buildings about 
to be erected at South Kensington to 
accommodate the Natural History De- 
partment of the British Museum is too 
instructive an illustration of the system 
to be passed over in this place. 

In 1864, when the Government first 
entertained the disastrous resolution to 
break up the British Museum and send 
one portion of it to South Kensing- 
ton, a competition was instituted for 
designs for the requisite buildings. 
Thirty-three architects competed, and a 
committee of those whom the Govern- 
ment thought most fitted for the task 
was appointed to select the three best 
designs. ‘The Committee had not a 
moment’s hesitation in awarding the 
first prize to a design which was un- 
doubtedly the best of those sent in, and 
which it appeared to them was not only 
appropriate for its purpose, but would 
also be an ornament to the metropolis. 
Great, therefore, was their surprise 
and amusement when the seals were 
broken, and it was found that this design 
was by the redoubtable Captain Fowke. 
Their astonishment arose from the fact 
that up to that time Captain Fowke was , 
only known from some terrible things 
he had done at South Kensington. His 
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first designs were such as a school- 
boy draws on a slate, and his 1862 
Exhibition Building was only fit to 
be pulled down. But he was a man 
of architectural instincts, and, had he 
been educated as an architect, and 
escaped the trammeis of the Copy- 
ing School, might have done wonders. 
As it was, he was brought up as a mili- 
tary engineer, and set to work to design 
and carry out civil buildings before 
he had mastered the most elementary 
principles of the art. He failed of 
course; but ten years’ experience—at 
the country’s expense—had enabled 
him to remedy the defects of his early 
education, and his natural aptitude for 
the art at last enabled him to realize this 
very beautiful design. It was neither 
Grecian nor Gothic, but thoroughly 
nineteenth century ; and had he lived 
and been allowed to carry it out with 
such ameliorations as further study 
would have enabled him to introduce, 
his building would have marked an 
epoch in the history of architecture in 
this country. 

Dis aliter visum. One fine morn- 
ing the Government, worried and per- 
plexed by the rival claims of the 
competing architects, issued an ukase 
which was intended to settle the whole 
question. To Mr. Scott, as the Goth of 
the Goths, it was given to design and 
carry out the Home and Colonial Offices 
in the Italian style.* To Mr. Street was 
awarded the Law Courts, because his 
design“was the worst—a perfectly com- 
petent tribunal having awarded him 
only three marks in the competition, 
while it had assigned Edward Barry forty- 
three. But as a sop to keep the latter 
«niet—which does not, however, seem 
to have proved a successful expedient 
he was given the new National Gallery. 
Lecause Messrs. Banks and Barry had 
some claim on the Government in re- 
spect to a War Office competition, 
they were given the Burlington House 
buildings ; and lastly, because Mr. 
Waterhouse was supposed to have earned 
a claim by what he had done in the 
early stages of the Law Courts competi- 
tion, to him they awarded the task of 
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carrying out Captain Fowke’s design for 
the Natural History Museum. 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
process more insulting to the judges, or 
more detrimental to the encouragement 
of architectural art, than this was, and 
has proved to be. Government, it is 
true, to save their responsibility, always 
insert clauses to protect themselves from 
legal damages in the event of their doing 
what they know to be a violation of the 
spirit of their agreement. Practically, 
however, no architect enters upon a com- 
petition except on the understanding 
that, if his design proves to be the 
best, he will not only get the first prize, 
but be employed to carry out his de- 
sign. The prizes, however large, never 
cover the cost of a competition ; and 
when to the cost we add the waste of 
energy and time, and the mental anxiety 
involved in the process, no man in his 
senses would compete if he had not 
faith in his judges, and confidence that 
the only prize worth having would be 
awarded to him who best deserved it. 
There is an end of all faith in the jus- 
tice and discrimination of Government 
when, in defiance of this understanding, 
it is found that an official with no 
special qualifications may any day tear 
up all the awards of the judges, and 
then proceed to distribute the prizes 
according to his own caprice, or accord- 
ing to the pressure brought to bear upon 
him. Such a system is degrading to the 
profession, and it is very creditable to it 
that the public are still so well served, 
and our public buildings not infinitely 
worse than they are. 


If the Government had any serious 
intention that Captain Fowke’s design 
for a natural history museum should be 
carried out, they would have insisted on 
a pledge that this should be done with 
only such changes and ameliorations as 
the original architect himself might 


have introduced. Nothing of the kind 
was done ; and what might have been 
forescen as inevitable, soon came to 
pass. Mr. Waterhouse’s position as an 
architect did not allow of his carrying 
out any other person’s design, much 
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less that of a soldier-officer. He con- 
sequently very soon produced an entirely 
new design of his own, in what he is 
pleased to call the Norman, or accord- 
ing to the more fashionable modern 
euphuism, the “ Bizzantine” style, 
though what its connection may have 
been with Byzantium I do not know. 
As Mr. Waterhouse very well knows, 
it is no more Norman than the British 
Museum is Greek. It is a modern 
building, with large openings filled with 
plate-glass. The roofs are fitted with 
skylights; swing doors, modern _fire- 
places, plute-glass cases, and every other 
nineteenth-century contrivance, is sought 
to be introduced; but he escapes from 
the difiiculty of designing details appro- 
priate to the present age, under the pre- 
text that the rude clumsy ornament 


he is using is correct Norman. 

If this building were as truly and 
essentially Norman as Mr. Street’s is 
thirteenth century, it would be so in- 
tolerable that it could not be erected, 
Some people think we may safely go 


back 
but no 
Brit is 


far as the time of Edward IIL, 

human power would force 
science to be content with the 
dark ‘ungeons that graced or disgraced 
our i-iand in the troublous times suc- 
ceedins the Conquest. 

Mr. Street’s design, again, fails from 
exactly the opposite cuility. It is the ac- 
curacy of imitaton servading every de- 
tail that makes it so v' iy intolerable. 
According to this hua of architects, 
the sun of art steod stil! when Edward 
ILI. died in 1377, and has not moved 
forwar | that time. Hence the 
lawyers of the nincicenth century must 
be content to lounge in vaulted halls, 
with narrow windows filled with 
painted glass, and so dark that they can- 
not see to read or write in them. They 
must wander through corridors whose 
gloom recalls the monkish seclusion of 
the Middle Ages. They must sit on high 
straight-backed chairs, and be satistied 
with queer-shaped furniture, which it is 
enough to give one the rheumatism to 
look at; and no higher class of art must 
be allowed to refresh their eyes than the 
heraldic devices, or the crude, ungainly 


since 
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nightmare paintings of the Middle Ages. 
Tt is strange that educated men in the 
nineteenth century should desire this ; 
but if they do, it is well they should 
have it in perfection. The more com- 
plete the reductio ad absurdum, the 
sooner the reaction will set in. 


When the reviving taste for barbar- 
ism imposed a task of this sort on the 
late Sir Charles Barry, he submitted, 
as an architect must; but with cha- 
racteristic common sense he chose that 
form of Gothic which was least offen- 
sive to modern ideas. And he fur- 
ther gave it a dignity and grace which 
hardly belong to the style, by taking 
the licence of putting his design for the 
Parliament Houses into an Italian form. 
The Palace at Westminster is not per- 
fect, but it has at least this merit, that 
its style is two centuries nearer our 
time than Mr. Street’s, and thus in- 
corporates all the improvements that 
were introduced during those 200 years, 
It consequently comes so much further 
forward, that modern improvements and 
modern art are not the complete discord 
which they would be in a building so es- 
sentially medieval as the Law Courts are 
intended to be made. In so far as it is 
nearer our time it is better, but the 
public will hardly be able to measure 
this advantage till they feel the incon- 
venience of the more archaic building. 

But the important question remains, 
Where is all this to end? When we 
have got our Tudor Parliament Houses, 
our Edwardian Law Courts, our Nor- 
man Museum, what is to be done next? 
One step backward we can still see our 
way to—there is the Saxon. Instead of 
repeating the vague term “Englishmen,” 
representing a heterogeneous medley of 
nationalities, let the Saturday Review 
use the more definite term, and ask, 
Are we not “ Saxons?” With sufficient 
iteration its claim must eventually be 
admitted, and ought to be; for besides 
its undoubted ethnological claim, it has 
two merits of its own. We know so 
little about it that it admits of consider- 
able latitude of design, without offence 
to archeologists, and its details are so 
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rude and lean that they must be cheap. 
Let the Government, then, when they 
issue their proposals for a competition 
for the new War Office, for once make 
up their minds beforehand, and specify 
the Saxon style as that to be adopted. 
It will admit of some novelties, and be 
quite as appropriate to the wants of the 
nineteenth century as the Norman or 
Edwardian styles. 

When, however, we have thus com- 
pleted our hortus siccus of dried speci- 
mens of dead styles, the prospects of 
the next generation of architects will be 
dark indeed. There will only then 
remain the so-called Druidical style of 
the Ordnance Survey. At present no 
doubt it is inconvenient and some- 
what draughty; but if plate-glass and 
modern retinements may be used with 
the Norman, why not with the Druidi- 
cal? I do not feel by any means sure 
that a stuccoed Stonehenge, with a glass 
and iron roof, would not be as good, 
perhaps a better representation of the 
architecture of the nineteenth century 
than many buildings which have recently 
been erected. 


But to return to the Law Courts 
for a few minutes, before concluding. 
The particular crotchet which, besides 
its anachronism, renders the princi- 
pal fagade so unsatisfactory, is Mr. 
Street’s determination to insist on his 
great vaulted hall. In his first design 
this hall was placed east and west, in 
the centre of the building. It was not 
seen from the outside, and was useless 
inside. It was therefore harmless, ex- 
cept that it increased the expense enor- 
mously, while it darkened the lighis, and 
rendered the courts and passages around 
it noisome and inconvenient. In addi- 
tion to these trifles, however, it may be 
added that it is not Gothic, for so far 
as I know no such vaulted hall was 
erected for any civil purpose in any 
country of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, 

In the new designs the hall is placed 
north and south, and comes so near the 
front that the temptation was irresistible 
to justify its introduction by showing it, 
and making it a feature in the design. 
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It could not, without destroying its sup- 
posed use, be brought quite to the front, 
like Westminster Hall, thus making it 
the central feature in the fagade. It 
must consequently be seen in perspec- 
tive at some distance behind, but in 
order to enable this to be done the 
fagade must be cut in two; and more 
than this, all the nearer features must 
be kept small and subdued, so as not to 
dwarf the distant hall, All this is quite 
right and logical, if the hall is to be 
seen. But why the hall at all? If the 
Government had even now the courage 
to say to Mr. Street, “You shall not have 
your vaulted hall, but must introduce a 
glazed court, or such a hall as Mr. Water- 
house proposed in his design,” they 
would not only immensely improve the 
convenience of the Courts, but save the 
architect from a difficulty he does not 
see his way out of. He could then close up 
his front and introduce a central feature, 
with appropriate wings, which would give 
some dignity and proportion to the whole 
design, and so save it from the scattered 


littlenesses which every one remarks, 
though few are aware why they are 
inevitable with the present arrange- 
ments. 


No re-arrangement of the parts, how- 
ever, can possibly remedy the real and 
fundamental error which is inherent in 
the whole design. If the Strand were 
the bed of a pellucid mountain stream, 
and this building were designed to be 
placed on its banks in some remote 
sparsely inhabited Midland valley, for 
the accommodation of a congregation of 
barefooted friars, we might admire the 
picturesqueness of its details, and shut 
our eyes to the anachronism in con- 
sideration of its appropriateness. It is 
difficult, however, to realize the frame of 
mind in which any one could sit down 
at the present day seriously to prepare 
such a design for a Palace of Justice in 
the largest and richest city of the world. 
If the Government, when the competi- 
tion was proposed, had had the courage 
to proscribe both the Classic and the 
Gothic styles, there are many architects 
in this country who could have fur- 
nished both elegant and appropriate 
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designs in styles perfectly suited to our 
wants and feelings. If, however, Gothic 
was admitted, one of two things seems 
inevitable. The building must either 
(like Sir Charles Barry’s Parliament House 
or his son Edward’s design for the Law 
Courts) be an Italian design in a Gothic 
disguise, or, if it is to be (as Mr. Street 
boasts that his is) a real fac-simile of the 
monastic or domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages, it must be such as is only 
suited to that remote stage of civiliza- 
tion, and both antagonistic to the taste 
and inappropriate to the purposes of the 
present generation. 


It is not pleasant to write thus of the 
works of men who I am proud to call 
my friends, and for whom personally I 
have the greatest possible esteem ; but 
my belief is that they are the slaves and 
the victims of a thoroughly vicious sys- 
tem, and unless some one will speak 
out, even at the sacrifice of personal feel- 
ings, there is no hope that it will be 
amended. My conviction is, that so 
long as men copy, and copy only, art 
cannot advance beyond the schoolboy 
stage, and no ability, however great, 
will enable any one to produce a build- 
ing which will be satisfactory fifty 
years after its erection. There are not 
probably in Europe two architects of 
greater ability or greater knowledge of 
their profession than Messrs. Street and 
Waterhouse, and their failure to produce 
satisfactory designs for tle two build- 
ings criticized above, is to my mind 
sufficient proof of the truth of the 
proposition that it is impossible to render 
the art of a bygone age suitable or ap- 
propriate to the wants or feelings of the 
present. 

On the other hand, if men will think, 
and think only, of how they can best 
carry out a design, with the best mate- 
rials and with the forms best suited for 
the purposes it is intended for, and orna- 
ment it in the manner most elegant and 
appropriate to its constructive and 
utilitarian necessities, without ever 
thinking of, or at least copying, any- 
thing done before, my conviction is, 
that it will be as difficult to make 
a bad design as on the copying sys- 
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tem it is to make a good one. I 
have arrived at this conclusion be- 
cause I find that every nation in the 
world has been able to produce a 
style of architecture perfectly suit- 
able to its own wants, and command- 
ing the admiration of all strangers ; 
and this though many were in a 
state of civilization infinitely below 
our own, and had neither the know- 
ledge or the appliances which we pos- 
sess. If we can revert to the thinking 
system, though we may blunder a little 
in starting at first, we may look forward 
with confidence to the future of archi- 
tectural art in this country. We have 
hundreds of architects able and willing 
to doall that is required. The rapidity 
with which they learned to copy Gothic 
details, and the perfection of their 
imitations, are proofs that there is no 
lack of ability on their part. They 
could just as easily and as quickly pro- 
duce designs in modern styles if they 
were asked for ; but it is doubtful whether 
the public are prepared to demand this, 
or whether they are sufficiently educated 
in true art to appreciate them if 
obtained. On the other hand, if we 
are content with the copying system, 
we may fold our arms and despair. In 
no part of the world has it succeeded 
in any age, and it is very unlikely it 
should do so now. 

Are the architects wise in the course 
they are pursuing? Is there no danger 
that the Government and the public 
may in future go to Chatham or to Great 
George Street for their architects? If 
they ever do, it will be a dark day 
for the arts of this country. Archi- 
tecture is not an art to be learned in a 
day, or practised by amateurs. Long 
apprenticeship and severe study are re- 
quisite for success ; and if architecture 
ever passes out of professional hands, we 
certainly may be more cheaply and more 
conveniently accommodated, but the art 
will probably be something one dreads 
to look forward to. The Institute of 
Architects may save us from this, but 
to do so it must write over its doors, 
“Archeology is not Architecture,” and, 
I would add, “never can be made to 
take the place of true or manly art.” 





